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PART II. 
STANESACRE. 


CHaApTer XXII. 
MRS. TRELAWNEY’S RIVALS. 


——" at the Rectory on the following afternoon, to know if 

she could read to Mrs. Trelawney, or do anything to amuse 
her, Peril was told that the lady was ill with one of her severe head- 
aches, when she could see no one, and do nothing but lie still and 
wait until it wasover. Leaving a message of regret, Peril said she 
would go through the garden to the cliff, which she often did, and 
by this means secured perfect privacy and retirement. Often she 
sat for many hours in one of the little hollows, sunny and warm, 
and clothed with the sweet, short, and wiry cliff grass; and from 
this vantage-ground she could look upon the sea, and view the 
ships that sailed upon it, the birds that wheeled above it, or 
skimmed the wave, and the clouds that swept across the heavens 
from end to end. 

To this spot she now betook herself, and found stillness and 
repose: a lulling murmur of quiet waves far below, and the ecsta- 
tic song of a lark high above—such a treble and such a bass as no 
orchestra in any concert-room ever produced, played they never so 
cunningly their different instruments. 

As usual, no sooner was she alone than her thoughts went back 


to Darkingford, but they did not dwell there so long this time. 
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Mr. Hankinson had very faithfully carried out Peril’s behest, to 
tell her no news: to confine his communications to purely business 
matters. This he had done. He had been as brief and as busi- 
ness-like as possible; he had told her nothing. She did not know 
of Hugh’s having left the works, or of the resolution which he was 
even now putting into practice. When she thought of him she 
imagined him pinched in means, and badly off, sharing Lawford’s 
lodgings, and going backwards and forwards, to and from his toil 
at the desk, in the place where he ought to have been ruling as 
master. It was a sufficiently disagreeable thought for her, but of 
the actual truth she was quite ignorant. Mrs. Trelawney’s talk 
yesterday had made some impression upon her, as it was natural it 
should. Nor had Stephen Harkland’s attentive eyes, and his boy- 
ishly open, yet chivalrous admiration of her, been quite without 
their effect; and her uncle’s bluff, yet open-hearted kindness and 
affection was a source of deep pleasure to her; it stirred her heart 
very strongly. She had—it was inevitable that she should—begun 
to tell herself that she could not be so utterly bad and vile, so 
entirely selfish and abominable, since all these people were so kind 
to her, and seemed fond of her. Why should they trouble them- 
selves to pretend and assume a feeling they did not experience? 
She had eyes, and an intelligence; she could see that Mr. and Mrs. 
Trelawney were persons of cultivation and natural capacities far 
beyond what had distinguished any one she had ever seen at her 
grandfather’s house; they belonged also to those “Tories,” those 
“bloated aristocrats,” against whom she had heard Hugh Nowell 
launch forth now and then in no measured terms. Stephen Hark- 
land, she supposed, was another; a young landowner, who would 
one day have tenants and horses and hounds, and be one of the 
privileged classes, and—very nice he was, said Peril to herself. 
Her uncle Wistar, too, was a staunch old Tory as ever lived, 
inclined to believe that the spread of education by board-schools 
was pernicious—that it would raise the labouring man out of his 
proper sphere, and exterminate ploughboys and maid-servants such 
as used to people the rural earth in better days. He firmly 
believed in these and many other superstitions, and he was a kind 
and gentle and generous old soul at bottom; one who had never 
in his life wronged any man of a penny, and who had even forgiven 
his bailiff for voting Liberal at the last general election. They 
were, one and all, to go back to the original argument, people 
utterly different from those amongst whom her lot in England had 
hitherto been cast—her convent experience in Rio does not count 
—and they belonged to classes either hated, despised, or envied by 
those she had known in Darkingford. 
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All Peril knew was, that whether they were bloated aristocrats 
or not—whether they held pernicious political and social opinions 
or not—whether they believed wholly in a stirring foreign policy, 
to the detriment of home and commercial interests or not, they 
had one and all been very kind to her, had admitted and welcomed 
her within their circle, had cheered her sorrow, had, by a thousand 
delicate little arts and graces and beguilements, charmed her out 
of her misery, her darkness, and her depression, till now she felt 
that life did really contain something that was worth thinking 
about; and she loved these people, one and all of them, with a 
hot eagerness and a very great love. All the warmth and fire of 
her hitherto repressed affections seemed to rush out towards them. 
They were kind to her; they treated her as if she were worth 
considering and thinking about; they seemed to think less of 
money and more of living than those other people—than even 
Hugh had done, though he had always hated his drudgery, and 
aimed at something better. She meditated upon their goodness, 
and loved them for it; and with characteristic impulsiveness began 
to wonder in what way she could possibly display her gratitude 
to them. It was a fact that, despite her solemn protestation to 
Mrs. Trelawney yesterday, the image of Hugh Nowell was fainter 
in her heart than it had been. She had a less intensely keen 
consciousness of her own” guilt and wickedness, and a more vivid 
conviction that he, in refusing her overtures, and driving her away 
with a ban upon her, had not behaved so generously as he might 
have done. She was still, above everything, desirous to restore to 
him his own; but mingled with this desire a feeling of great 
impatience was beginning to make itself felt—impatience that he 
did not make it easier to her to effect this restoration. 

She pondered upon these things this afternoon, sitting alone, 
and recalled some words of her uncle’s spoken that very dey to 
her, in answer to a timid suggestion of hers, that they had never 
yet arranged on what terms she was to live with him. 

“Eh, lass, ne’er think o’ that!” he had said. “ What difference 
makes the bedroom and the bit o’ victuals and drink that does for 
you? Your company pays me for that; and if you would only 
grow a bit more blithesome, ’twould do more—’twould give inter- 
est. When you want to keep a trap and a pony, or the like, at 
your own charges be it, since I’m not rich enough to afford more 
than I’ve got; but, for the rest, for pity’s sake say nought more 
about it.” 

Her eyes grew moist and dim as she recalled this hearty kind 
of treatment, and she felt for her pocket-handkerchief to wipe the 
tears away; in doing so her hand encountered the piece of paper 
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which Mr. Trelawney had given her at parting yesterday. She 
had forgotten it. Drawing it forth now, she found on it a copy of 
verses in his hand, and she read them in the sunshine to the song 
of the lark, and the boom of the waves; and her bosom swelled 
and her throat, as she took them into her heart. 


“Dear blossoms, roses red, 
That once about my head 
Waved with a flood of soft caressiug splendour, 
I bid you all farewell; 
Yes, to each flower that fell 
Upon youth’s brows from heaven with flower-touch tender. 
A long good-bye to all— 
White roses, lilies tall; 
I would not fail to all sweet final thanks to render. 


O ferns and meadowsweet, 

O rivulets that beat 
With silvery footing once amid the grasses, 

A long, long, long good-bye! 

O many a sunset sky 
Of giant purple clouds in heaped-up masses ; 

O seas that climbed and surged, 

By wintry storm-blasts urged, 
Farewell, ere from you all my mortal vision passes. 


Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye; 
Blue, perfect summer sky, 
And all the dreams of youth and hope that wandered 
Towards heaven on sunbright wings ; 
A new chant in me springs, 
And gone are the old ecstasies I pondered. 
Farewell, ye high designs ; 
The wreath that manhood twines 
Is better than the leaves youth wildly plucked and squandered.” * 


Peril read these words many times, until the ring and the music 
of them, and the meaning of them, seemed to sink into her heart 
and over her spirit. Patience! That was undoubtedly what they 
said; but, at the same time, they tore at her heart-strings in such 
a way as to overcome her—they addressed themselves to the feel- 
ings which were strong within her, feelings of regret and yearning. 
Had not she said good-bye to all those things of which the poet 
took so wild a farewell? He, because he had left boyhood for 
manhood, and grieved for the happy past, while knowing that he 
entered upon something better; she, because, though she was very 
young, had been so unhappy that she had never truly enjoyed 
those roses and lilies of life, nor known the passion of delight in 


* The writer read these lines in a review, some time ago, and is unable 
to recall anything more particular concerning them. 
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the surging sea, nor danced beside the dancing brook in very 
lightness of heart. Mr. Trelawney had doubtless given her the 
verses for the sake of the encouragement at the end of them; what 
she felt was the deep sorrow and yearning they conveyed for the 
youth and the life that could never come back. An unusual soft- 
ness and tenderness of heart was upon her. She uttered a long 
noiseless sigh; and then, almost before she knew it, she found 
warm tears streaming from her eyes—tears which soothed and 
blessed her; and, bowing her head upon her knee, she let these 
tears flow and flow as if they would never cease. 

She knew not how long she had been weeping ; she did know 
that, many a time, when her eyes had been dry, and every tear 
burnt up and consumed within her, she had been in hell, and that 
now she was not altogether unhappy, though she felt weak and 
worn, and as if she did not want to face existence, or do battle 
any longer with circumstances. She had forgotten where she was, 
and wept on. 

“ Why are you crying? Have you hurt yourself?” suddenly 
asked a clear child’s voice close beside her. 

Startled, shocked, and almost alarmed, she looked up, and saw 
standing close to her a little boy, who looked about seven years 
old. He was a broad, and stalwart, and sturdy urchin, who 
planted himself well on his feet. He was dressed in a little suit 
of dark-blue, which set off admirably his fair clear skin, sunshiny 
hair, and blue eyes. He held by a string a dilapidated hobby- 
horse, which he seemed to cherish with peculiar affection, though 
a formidable knotted whip in the other hand testified to a sense of 
the value of strict discipline. Both horse and whip were allowed 
a pause in their exertions while he gazed with great earnestness 
and attentiveness at Peril, and waited, evidently intending to have 
an answer to his question. 

“No, I have not hurt myself, ” said she, essaying a smile, and 
wondering all the time who or what it was he recalled to her 
mind. Where had she seen some one very like him? Those eyes 
looked at her in a way which startled her out of all her abstrac- 
tion. Some other eyes must surely at some time have looked 
at her in that self-same way—so freely, openly, and candidly. 
The brow, the attitude of the little figure, the turn of the mouth, 
all were familiar to her, though she could have sworn that she 
had never seen the child before. 

“Then why do you cry?” asked the little boy again, in a tone 
of real concern, as he came a step nearer and looked at her still 
more earnestly, and laid his hand upon her knee. “ Has some one 
else hurt you ?” as a happy inspiration flashed upon his mind. 
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“ N—no; atleast, not lately. I weep because 1 have been very 
sad, and most likely shall be so again—perhaps very soon. Do 
you never feel sad ?” she added, taking the little hand, which was 
not withdrawn, neither did any expression of distrust dawn in the 
large frank eyes. 

“No,” said the child, shaking his head, “Idon’t; never. Ilike 
you,” he went on, with great gravity. ‘“ Ithink you are a pretty 
lady. I wish you wouldn’t cry. Do you live here?” 

“Tlive here now; yes. I have been here a good while, but I 
don’t think I have ever seen you before. What are you called?” 

“ Humphrey Lawford. ” 

“ Humphrey—-Lawford, ” she echoed slowly, and the mystery 
of the blue eyes and frank mouth solved itself, even as the little 
sedate voice spoke to her. “I know who you are, then. I know 
your papa. ” 

“ My papa doesn’t live here. My papa lives at Darkingford. 
It’s a long way off.” 

“Yes, know. I used to live at Darkingford too; and, when I 
was there, I used to see your papa. He told me about you, and told 
me your name, and said he loved you very much. Now, then!” 

Humphrey was exceedingly grave at first, and pondered, as 
children do ponder, over what seemed to him a very unlikely 
story. Then, though he did not say anything, he began to smile. 
It was a delightful smile, and it grew broader and broader, till 
at last he said : 

“ Don’t you like papa very much ?” 

“Yes, I do. He was very kind to me once, when nobody else 
was. It makes me glad to see his little boy in this way.” 

This was putting things in a somewhat solemn light to 
Humphrey; and Peril, wishing to distract attention from her 
tears, and not caring to enter into particulars about Humphrey’s 
papa and Darkingford, proceeded : 

“ When did you come to Wiswell?” 

“ Yesterday ; with Aunt Katty.” 

“ And how did you get here?” 

“Up that lane, from the house,” said Humphrey, pointing in 
the direction he meant. 

Then Peril remembered that there was a road leading up here 
from the rather damp, deserted-looking old house called Wiswell 
Grange, which her uncle had told her belonged to the Lawfords. 

“T see,” said Peril. “And you have brought your horse with 
you. What is he called?” 

“Dobbin. He’s three years old.” 

“Indeed! He looks as if he had been in the wars.” 
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“Well, he was a war-horse first,” said Humphrey gravely. 
“ Father said he was a war-horse when he gave him tome. He 
called him Buss—buss— No—Buceph——” 

“ Bucephalus ; was that his name?” 

“That was it,” said Humphrey, looking relieved. “And when 
he was a war-horse, and had that name, he went into battle with 
other boys’ horses, and that’s how he lost his mane. And then 
Aunt Katty said she couldn’t do with a war-horse when father 
wasn’t there to look after him, and he must be Dobbin, and draw 
a costermonger’s cart—so he does. I sell things, you know— 
watercress, and cockles. ” 

“To be sure. It was a sad fall, fron Bucephalus to Dobbin. 
Did you tell your father ?” 

“Yes ; I wrote him a letter, Aunt Katty guided my hand. 
Father said Aunt Katty would know best. I do wish father 
would come here. I want to see him so much.” 

“ Perhaps he will——” Peril had just begun, when suddenly 
some one else rounded the hillock—a woman, this time, with 
chestnut hair and a pale face, comely, but worn, and a shabby 
dress. 

She was sufficiently like Paul for Peril at once to know who she 
must be, and she recognised his description of her in the grace 
with which she wore her old gown. 

“ Humphrey ! Oh, my goodness, child! How you have 
frightened me! I was convinced you had fallen over the cliffs 
into the sea. You shouldn’t, my love—you should not run away 
like this.” 

Panting, she stopped, with a half-wondering gaze at Peril—the 
gaze of all who saw her for the first time. 

The latter smiled ; the little adventure had quite exhilarated 
her. 


“He is quite safe, and has been talking to me,” she said ; 
“ and ‘a 

“ Aunt Katty, the pretty lady knows father ; she says so.” 

Humphrey displayed not the slightest penitence for having 
gone astray, but he was anxious to be the first to tell the news. 

Mrs. Woodfall looked earnestly at Peril, drawing Humphrey 
to her the while. 

“Tam sure you are Mr. Lawford’s sister. My name is Peril 
Nowell. I knew your brother at Darkingford, and he used to 
talk to me about you. ” 

“You are Miss Nowell—I might have guessed that,” said the 
other quickly. “I have heard of you from Paul, of course.” 

In her own mind she had rapidly decided: 
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“Well, no wonder that Paul raved about her. A less sus- 
ceptible man might have done that.” 

“Oh, did he tell you about me? I am so glad I have met you! 
I have been here’a great many weeks now, and I have had no news 
from ho—from Darkingford. Do you hear from Mr. Lawford ?” 

Mrs. Woodfall had seated herself in the hollow beside Peril ; 
and while she talked to her, she ever and anon glanced at her, 
trying to read her—remembering the reading of her which Paul 
had given, and which she had not liked. She could, just yet, find 
nothing but a very beautiful young woman, with manners a little 
stately aud dignified for one so young. But she was accustomed 
to place a great deal of reliance on Paul’s estimates of character, 
which, for all his seeming laziness and indifference to everyone 
and everything around him, were wont to be somewhat pene- 
trating; and she was not going to reject his verdict yet, till she 
knew rather more of the girl. She, as well as Humphrey, knew 
that Peril had been crying. She had not, like the boy, found her 
weeping, but she could see the traces of tears still wet on her 
cheek. 

“T hear from him constantly,” she said. ‘“ It is our great 
trouble that, now he has at last got to England, we have to be 
apart. I heard from him yesterday, before we left London. It is. 
his house we are staying at.” 

“Yes. He told me about his house here. Did he—was he 
very well?” asked Peril, not willing to rush at the question she 
really wanted to ask. 

“He did not say anything about himself, so 1 suppose he was.” 

“Did he mention his friend Hugh Nowell? Are they still 
living together, do you know ?” 

“Yes; they are,” said Mrs. Woodfall composedly. “I suppose 
they will continue to do so till Mr. Nowell goes.” 

“ Goes!” echoed Peril, her face turning white. ‘‘ Goes where?’”’ 

“Surely you know that e 

“T know nothing. Pray, tell me!” she said almost gaspingly. 
“T have heard from no one but Mr. Hankinson, the manager of the 
property, and I told him to tell me nothing.” 

“Mr. Hugh Nowell has adopted a somewhat original course 
of action, now that his fortunes are reduced. He has been taking 
lessons in joinery and carpentry, and in a short time he is going 
out to one of the Australian towns—lI forget which—there intend- 
ing to earn his living. When he considers himself well enough 
off, he is coming home to marry a lady called, so my brother 
tells——” 


“Margaret Hankinson!” interrupted Peril breathlessly. 
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“That is the name,” said Mrs. Woodfall gravely. “It seems 
he is engaged to her now.” 

The colour had been coming and going in Peril’s face all the 
time that they had been talking, but it now fled quite, leaving 
her cheeks and lips white, so that she looked all eyes as she turned 
to Mrs. Woodfall, who watched her with a sense of pity and of 
irritation too, at the cross-purposes which, from all she had heard, 
seemed to characterise this unlucky story from beginning to end. 
But the pity deepened, the irritation subsided, as she saw how 
resolutely the girl tried to smile through her agony, and how, 
without her consciousness, her fingers plucked at the grass, and 
tore it up tremblingly, in little handfuls. 

“This,” she observed slowly, “is all—news to me—at least— 
yes, news; though it does not surprise me. I knew he was very 
fond of Margaret Hankinson—and I think—she will make him a 
good wife.” 

“My brother says she is a fine character, though he doesn’t 
seem quite to understand the fascination she exerts over your 
cousin,” said Mrs. Woodfall, feigning not to see the distress which 
struggled for the mastery in Peril’s face, and speaking as if it 
were an indifferent topic. 

“Such things are often not to be explained,” said Peril, still 
plucking at the grass, still with the same white face, and eyes 
with hunted look in them. “I should have thought,” she added, 
resolutely beating down weakness and faintheartedness, “that if 
she was going to marry him, she would have done so before he 
went out, and would have stood by and helped him. That is 
what I should—that is what a woman ought to do, I think.” 

“He will not let her, so Paul says; or she would do so.” 

“Ah, he was always very thoughtful and considerate. He 
wished to spare her. But—do you know if he is going soon?” 

“Very soon now, I believe—this coming autumn, at any rate.” 

“And as a workman—a labourer?” repeated Peril, to whom 
this side of the question was only becoming visible, as it were, 
now that she had grappled with the other, and, to her, more terri- 
ble fact, that he was gone from her for ever—definitely engaged 
to Margaret Hankinson—lost from her life, who would do so much, 
if he would let her, to make him happy. 

“Yes. My brother advised him not ; but he seems to bea 
young man of strong resolutions, and x" 

”Yes; he is. Wherever he goes he will be honoured and re- 
spected,” said Peril, almost defiantly ; “and his resolutions, when 
he makes them, always have some meaning and some sense in 
them. But——” 


Her eyes began to have a vague and distant look. She seemed 
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to forget Katty, and had altogether lost consciousness of Hum- 
phrey’s presence ; and he stood and looked at her, and wondered 
what it was all about. She propped her elbow on her knee, and 
rested her chin in her hand, and looked across the waters mourn- 
fully. The subjective sensations were stronger than those outside 
objective things. Mrs. Woodfall’s news had struck home to her 
with the force of an actual blow. The things of the present faded 
away. Once again she was back at Darkingford, with all the 
weary, sickening old struggle renewed; back again in the midst 
of that afternoon of despair when she had heard her fate and 
Hugh’s read out ; and now, as then, she felt as if all the responsi- 
bility rested on her shoulders, as if the intended exile and 
poverty of Nowell must be averted, and that by her, since there 
was no one else to do it. 

“Tam afraid I have disturbed you with my news, Miss Nowell, 
and spoiled your afternoon.” 

“No—oh no !” said Peril, starting and looking round, and be- 
coming conscious again of the presence of her companions. “ I 
feel very glad to have seen you; I ought to have known of this 
before. It gives me much to think about. Are you going away ? 
May I walk round by the Grange with you?” 

“Surely. We shall be very glad of your company,” said Katty. 

They rose, and all went along the cliff and down the lane 
together. Mrs. Woodfall asked the other to come in and sit a 
little while; but she declined, saying she would come again soon, 
if she might. And then, stooping, she said: 

‘Little Humphrey, will you give me a kiss? ” 

Humphrey’s manners had been carefully looked to; he ac- 
cepted and returned the salute both graciously and gracefully. 

“There is a pony in my uncle’s stable,” pursued Peril. “If 
you would like to leave your horse at home, and come and see 
Bonnyface—for that is his name—we will see if you could not 
ride him. Would you like that?” 

The little man’s eyes opened wide, and his face beamed with a 
peculiarly bright look. 

“May I, Aunt Katty?” 

** Yes, indeed. Miss Nowell is very kind.” 

“You are very kind, Miss Nowell,” he said in the same old- 
fashioned, gracious manner. “ And I should like to come very 
much. Aunt Katty, I shall tell father.” 

“ Yes, of course, dear.” 

“When may I come, Miss Nowell ?” 

The treat was so very great and so very unexpected that he 


wished to arrange all preliminaries, so as not to be balked in the 
end. 
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“To-morrow morning, if you like. May he, Mrs. Woodfall ? 
And will you come with him ? I should be so glad. Any one will 
tell you where Mr. Wistar’s house is. It is called Stanesacre.” 

Katty thanked her, and the appointment was made. They 
parted. Peril passed a weary and sleepless night, revolving all 
kinds of impossible schemes in her mind. It seemed to her that 
Hugh was behaving with less than generosity both to herself and 
Margaret Hankinson, and with less than justice to himself. But 
she could, in a measure, sympathise with his youthful stiff-neck- 
edness and resolution. She knew how great the temptation would 
have been to herslf to behave in a similar way under similar 
circumstances, though the plain English of such behaviour was 
sacrificing any number of other persons on the altar of his own 
self-esteem, which he no doubt dubbed his proper pride. She 
could think of no more feasible plan than that of resolutely con- 
fining her expenditure to the sum she would have had if Hugh 
had received his due. Rather a barren consolation, but it was 
the only one that then occurred to her. 

With the next morning began an intimacy with Katharine 
Woodfall and her little nephew which deepened daily, and which 
furnished Mrs. Trelawney with very powerful rivals—rivals whom 


she was far from delighting in. 


Cuapter XXIII. 
THE TWO LETTERS. 


Two or three weeks had passed since Mrs. Woodfall’s arrival at 
Wiswell Grange, and she had become an established part of the 
society of the village. Mrs. Trelawney, though she resented and 
mistrusted her influence over Peril, could hardly allege that as 
a reason for not visiting her. At her husband’s instance she 
had called upon her, and had come away unable to find any active 
fault with her, and forced to say that she was “lady-like and 
really quite intelligent ;” but any one who knew Mrs. Trelawney 
would be aware that into this seemingly harmless and rather 
complimentary pnrase she could throw an amount of opprobrium 
and dislike not to be measured by ordinary standards. Still, she 
was as much of a philosopher as of anything else, and was 
“quite intelligent ” enough herself to know that the best way to 
spoil her own cause and influence with Peril was to take an 
openly inimical tone towards Mrs. Woodfall. And she was more 
anxious than ever to keep that influence intact, and, if possible, 
to strengthen it; for Stephen Harkland had confided to her 
that he had never seen any one to compare with Miss Nowell, 
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and he was sure he never should. He was ready to wait any 
number of years for her, but he would never marry any one else. 

Mrs. Trelawney was delighted; she told him to leave matters 
in her hands, and on no account to speak to Peril at present, as 
that would be fatal. He might depend upon her exerting every 
influence she possessed to aid him; and one scheme which had 
already formed itself in her fertile brain was, that when she and 
her husband went abroad for the autumn aud winter, as they 
hoped to do, Peril should go with them. 

“It will be the thing for her, and I quite long for the time,” 
said the astute lady. “It will remove her from the influence of 
all these people—this Mrs, Woodfall, whom I thoroughly distrust, 
Stephen, for she has got a brother, and he is a widower—and from 
her brooding over the wretched past. Let her only get away, and 
we will see if she does not begin to care for life and for the money 
that will give her pleasant things in her life. And then, don’t 
you see, if you follow up your present plan you will be travelling 
too at that time, and 

“Mrs. Trelawney, you are an angel indeed!” exclaimed the 
delighted youth. “ What should I do without you?” 

“Well, my dear Stephen, if I must tell you the truth, probably 
nothing, or less than nothing ; you would certainly make a bungle 
of it, and lose her altogether. Now go and leave me to think all 
my plans out. You can come to-morrow to tennis.” 

But the morrow was wet; a soft, pouring afternoon, such as 
one has sometimes in July. It was not coldly or maliciously wet ; 
it was a warm, persistent summer rain, which poured gratefully 
upon the thirsty leaves and grass and flower-beds, and which made 
the sea look like a great dirty greyish-green smudge on the face 
of an otherwise verdant earth. Notwithstanding this, Stephen 
made his appearance at the Rectory, with a somewhat sheepish 
look. He found the lady of the house seated in her drawing-room 
with a bright fire in the grate, and a book in her hand. All that 
he got for his pains was a stringent lecture on his folly for 
coming on such a day. 

“If Miss Nowell had been here, as she very easily might,” said 
Mrs. Trelawney severely, “it would have been only too palpable, 
you know; it would have put me quite out of countenance, and 
aroused suspicions, and all sorts of things. As it is, there is no 
harm done, for I don’t think she will come. You may have some 
tea, and then you must go back, and I will not let her know how 
silly you have been.” 

Crestfallen, and with ardour damped, Stephen accepted the cup 
that was handed to him, and betook himself to his home as soon 
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as might be. He and Mrs. Trelawney were, no doubt, a clever 
and a charming pair of plotters; but they miscalculated—he, 
because he was ignorant of Peril’s heart, and her object in life ; 
she, because though she knew those things, had her own object so 
large before her eyes that it dwarfed all others, and made them 
appear disproportionately small, and so she failed to give due 
significance to what should have been important factors in her 
calculation. Even while she and Stephen sat together in her 
drawing-room, Peril Nowell was alone in her bedroom at Stanes- 
acre, writing a letter which, after long wrestling within herself, 
she had brought herself to do. She did not so easily forget her 
loves and her hates; she was far more tenacious of her purposes, 
when they had once been formed, than it was convenient for Mrs. 
Trelawney to admit to herself. She had yielded to that lady in 
many things, she was sincerely attached to her, really fascinated by 
her, but her own schemes only slumbered, her own view of things 
was still the view she took. It was upon this view that she acted, 
when she felt that the time for action had come. It was inevit- 
able that it should be so; impossible that it could be otherwise. 

She sat at a little table by the open window with her writing- 
materials before her, and before she began to write she listened 
long to the falling summer rain, and to its steady patter upon the 
motionless leaves. But when she did begin to write, it was out 
of the depths of her heart. There was no pausing, no hesitating, 
no reforming of sentences, or crossing out of words. It was as if 
she took what she had to say in a solid piece from her heart, and 
stretched it forth upon the paper with a pen which could hardly 
fly fast enough to write the words. 

“ Stanesacre, Wiswell, 
« July 10, 18—. 

“ My pear Cousin, 

“(I suppose you will not deny me that name, though we 
seem to have been parted now in a way that is terrible to me)— 
You will know, if you have seen your friend Mr. Lawford lately, 
that his sister, Mrs. Woodfall, and his little boy, are living for the 
summer at his house here. I have seen them often, and from 
them I have heard the only news that I have had of you. I told 
Mr. Hankinson, when I was miserable and unhappy, at the time 
I was leaving Darkingford, to tell me nothing except purely 
business things, and he has obeyed my words to the letter. Mrs. 
Woodfall tells me that you have taken the course of learning a 
trade, and that you are going to Australia to ply it there ; and 
that some time, when you consider you are entitled to do so, you 
are going to return and marry Miss Hankinson. I cannot tell 
you the feelings with which I have heard of this resolution of 
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yours. It fills me with pain and with misery. It is not right— 
it is not just—it is not fit that this should be so. Miss Hankinson 
must love you very much, but oh, not wisely to consent to such 
an arrangement. Forgive me saying these things; itis because I 
feel from the bottom of my heart the wretched wrong that makes 
them possible, that I write as I do. Hugh, I will speak out—it 
is best—it is right; and I am so miserable when I think of what 
my silence and standing aloof may cost, that I will cast aside 
every consideration of fear. You have been wronged, I know you 
have, and by me. It is a truth which has been present with me, 
and has been a torment to me, in every one of my waking hours 
since I knew that wrong had been consummated. What makes it 
the more agonising and bitter is, that so far from wishing to 
wrong you, I loved you with all my heart and soul, as the one 
person who had shown me kindness and consideration in a life, 
and in a house, which I abhorred. But haveI sinned irreparably ? 
Am I to be punished all my life for one mistake, one fit of passion, 
one single crime? Why, they hang even a murderer, and put him 
out of his misery ; they let off the man who is doomed to penal 
servitude for life, after he has behaved himself seemingly for a 
certain time. And must I carry my punishment with me for 
ever? Surely you, who used to seem to me so tender-hearted, 
cannot mean this: you cannot, you cannot! You will say, for you 
were always logical, and always made me give my reasons for 
things—when I had any—you will say: ‘ Let me hear what you 
propose todo.’ That is what Iam going todo. I beg you tobe 
patient, and consider what I say, to the end. If there are business 
mistakes in my plan they arise from my ignorance, and you will 
know how to set them right. 

“This is what I want you todo. When I am of age, I gather 
from the will that I become practically the mistress of my grand- 
father’s money and property. Mr. Hankinson is only the manager 
in it. Now, I, if I like, as I am the head of the firm, can take a 
partner in it,and why should not you be that partner? what more 
natural or reasonable ?—you, who have for so many years been 
engaged in that very business. By this means will be done away 
with all the appearance of a gift which might arise if I divided 
the fortune with you, and which you refused to let me do. Iam 
so ignorant of business that I do not know what obstacles there 
may be to this. It is what I should like the best ; but if there is 
any insuperable difficulty in the way of it, let us have some other 
plan: let us call you my agent, or my secretary, but let you be 
practically the sharer of the half of this money and property. You, 
who know all about business and such things, will easily see how 
something can be arranged. Do not goaway! Do not banish your- 
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self and punish me thus: I do not feel as if I could bear it. Show 
this letter to Miss Hankinson ; she has a clear head, and a man’s 
understanding, as I have heard, and so I couldimagine. But she 
has a woman’s heart, I am sure, and if it does not agree with my 
wish, and say it is not only just but good, I shall indeed be sur- 
prised. Lether know, unreservedly, that to make right the wrong 
that has been done, is what I wish for now. Let her know the 
reason—I am past feeling shame on that point—she will know 
how all pride has been burnt out of me when I say it is because 
I did love you as she loves you now, and because I do love you— 
I swear it just as my Bible bids me—as my neighbour, as myself. 

“JT know you are proud, I know it may cost your pride a little 
pang. Think how mine must have been trailed in the dust before 
I could write this, and bear in mind that by this one small 
sacrifice you will make a very unhappy woman contented and 
reconciled with her lot in life. I again say, ask Margaret. I 
know, I feel convinced that she will agree with me. I await your 
reply—I need not tell yon how—and I am 

* Your faithful Cousin, 
“Perm Nowe .u.” 


She did not trust herself to read it through—it was as flesh of 
her flesh, and blood of her blood; and she felt as if she throbbed 
and shook from head to foot, body and soul alike, when it had 
been torn from her, It was the outcome ofa fortnight’s tortured 
thought, and musing, and brooding—ay, and prayer during long 
vigils when no one knew that she wakened. 

It must be posted by her hand, and hers alone. She almost 
dreaded to trust it to the post, along with other letters. Surely 
it would cry out and bleed, or give some visible sign of the agony 
with which it had been, as it were, plucked from her. She sealed 
it, stamped it, and looked at her watch. The post went out very 
early—before four in the afternoon—from that out-of-the-way 
spot. She put on her hat, took the precious letter in her hand, 
and sallied forth into the village to post it. 

Down the perpendicular hill, with the extraordinary, little red- 
roofed houses, which seemed built on sucessive shelves on the 
sides of it, into the heart of the queer little village. She dropped 
the letter in the box: the messenger was sent with prayers and 
tears if ever messenger was. Now that it was gone, she felt a 
dead, dull apathy succeed to her feverish excitement. She would 
live in such an apathy, concealing it as best she could from those 
who surrounded her, until the answer came. Of its import she 
had little doubt. ‘Grief may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” Hugh would be stayed by her letter when he 
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showed it to Margaret Hankinson. Her cause was as good as 
gained. She remembered Margaret’s eyes; those beautiful, 
limpid, clear grey eyes, so candid, so strong, and so true, which 
looked as if they could see into one’s heart ; could see through all 
intricacies and complexities, right into the soul and centre of a 
thing. They would see straight enough in this case, she was sure. 
A woman who had spent so much of her strength and her time as 
Margaret Hankinson had spent, in ministering to the poor and 
wretched, the fallen and the wicked, would be able to discern the 
extent of Peril Nowell’s fault, and would tell her lover what was 
the true and the right course for him to take. 

She received an answer almost sooner than she expected, on the 
day but one following. It lay on her plate on the breakfast-table, 
but she dared not read it then. She slipped out of the house, 
round by the back of the farm, and on to the cliff; and when she 
could see neither tree nor chimney, nor any sign of human neigh- 
bourhood, she sat her down to read. 


“ Barton Street, Darkingford, 
“ July 11, 18—. 
“ My pear Perit, 

“ Your letter has distressed me more than I could tell you, 
for I perceive from it how needlessly you are troubling yourself on 
my account. My fate was decided, and your fate was decided, in 
my grandfather’s will. Were I able to veer round, first this way 
and then that, shifted about by every wind of fortune, I might as 
well lay me down and die at once. I took my resolution almost 
immediately ; it has never swerved since. Do not be unhappy—I 
am not. I feel free, and I am not afraid of life or of the future. I 
am independent : if I did what you wish me to do, I should be 
chained and fettered on every side. I wish I could write the 
words ‘I decline it,’ as gently as [ would say them if you were 
here, and could make you understand, by a letter, how grateful I 
feel for your generosity. Consider that I have spoken gently, my 
dear cousin, but without any intention of changing. So firm is 
my resolve that I shall not open up discussion, or pain Margaret 
by showing her your letter. I wish you a long, a prosperous, and 
a happy life, and that you may enjoy the fortune which no doubt 
you are much better suited to possess thanIam. And, with every 
consideration, I would suggest that this should be the last word 
between us on this, or other matters. 

“T am, 
“ Your Cousin, 
“Hoc Nowe...” 


Peril had been, as it were, driven to her feet again as she read 
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these words, and they seemed to beat like blocks of stone upon 
her heart—cold, and hard, and unsympathetic—with unflinching 
resolution, unyielding egotism, so it seemed to her, in every 
syllable of every line. To bring this upon herself she had written 
that letter with her heart’s blood, with shame and anguish, and 
out of a supreme passionate desire that right might be done. 
She had sent it, not only for him, but that it might meet the eyes 
of a pure-hearted and a large-hearted woman, and plead her cause 
with her. That woman was to be kept in ignorance. The eyes 
of this man, who was so dense and so bigoted, were not to be opened 
by the only hand which could open them : he, and he alone, had 
read her agonised confession, and had doubtless wondered what 
in the world her sentimental fancies had to do with the matter at 
issue. She had laid bare her heart, exposed her weakness, her 
folly, her secret thoughts and longings, to a pair of eyes as cold as 
they were dull: she felt as if every drop of blood in her veins 
turned into fire, as she realised it, and burnt her up, and scorched 
her with a shame and a humiliation which was intolerable. If 
any one who had understood had inflicted the chastisement—but 
that he did not understand was visible, patent, crying aloud in 
every word that he had written to her. 

“You will not,” she said to herself at last, between her set 
teeth. ‘“ We will see! we will see if I cannot make you—dolt !” 

She folded up the letter carefully, and with a very disagreeable 
smile upon her lips; put it into her pocket, and turned home- 
wards. From this time all that Peril did was done, not because 
any spark of love for Nowell remained in her heart, but because 
she was resolved to be rid of the burthen that she loathed; 
because she felt that she had been treated ungenerouslyand unjustly, 
and was determined to cast from her all which clung to her as a 
sign of her own sin. 

“Money will do most things,” she said within herself, as she 
took her way to Stanesacre. “ We will see if it will not even get 
ridof money. But patience, patience—I will bide my time.” 


CuHarTerR XXIV. 


THE RETURN. 


THE pomp and splendour of mid-September were over all the 
land. Warm skies of a soft blue, which seemed to have a filmy 
veil of the finest grey gauze drawn between them and the eyes 
below that looked up to them—a sea of emerald or sapphire, 
according to the state of sky or sun, or time of day—a delicious 
heat, and calm, and mellowness, such as in England one often 
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fails to get in June, and receives in September in double beauty. 
It was late in the afternoon of a day like this when Peril Nowell 
and Mrs. Woodfall, and their charge Humphrey, began to move 
about as if they were thinking that the time had come for 
wandering homewards. The place in which they had ensconced 
themselves was as fair as place could be. Leaving Wiswell 
Grange, they could go, first down a sort of gully or lane, very 
sheltered, and deeply sunk between high banks, then along a 
steep, rough path winding about the face of the cliff down on to 
the shore. Proceeding a little northwards, they rounded the 
shoulder of a mighty black cliff, and found themselves in a 
delicious little bay, paved with shining yellow sand, in which 
were many still crystal pools lying in the hollows formed by 
rough black stones, covered with seaweed. Under the sheltering 
sides of these stones, and in the clear water and around the edges 
of it, was a perfect paradise of marine treasures—a very Golconda 
to little Humphrey, who, with his spade and his tin pail, asked 
nothing better than to spend the entire day in this place. The 
anemones; the prickly, bristling urchins; the brilliant coral-hued 
and rosy starfish of all sizes which lay around; quivering lumps 
of jelly-fish too; and waving in the pools, forests of fairy seaweed, 
of every hue and every shape, but all of a delicacy no human 
hand could ever hope to imitate, and of colours blended and 
harmonised by the infallible artist Nature—these offered joys to 
the little town-bred boy which he had never known before, and 
of which he was never weary. His companions were almost 
equally enthusiastic, partly out of delight in his delight, partly 
because here and in these surroundings they too felt the beauty 
of the things, and their importance, and delighted in them, and 
wished for nothing more ; or perhaps, to their more sophisticated 
minds, there came the sad thought that if seaweeds and anemones 
were not exactly things conveying the highest delight, and that 
best worth having, yet, that so long as life withheld the heaviness 
of her hand and gave them nothing worse, they might count 
themselves happy. 

They had brought lunch in’a basket, and had been here ever 
since noon. Peril had also brought a book, and had been part of 
the time reading to Katty, who, on her part, had been absorbed 
in a water-colour drawing of a fine black rock called Black Nab, 
which rose to the north, standing boldly out in the water, with 
the surges curling crisply about it. It was the home of many 
sea-birds, and was an object upon which Peril had loved to gaze 
ever since she came to Wiswell. 

“There!” said Mrs, Woodfall, after a long and studious silence, 
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during which she had painted, and Peril, having cast her book 
aside, had been gazing at the distant tide, and listening to its 
murmur. “Give me your candid opinion, Peril.” 

She held the sketch up, and Peril looked at it. It was un- 
doubtedly spirited and good. 

“T think it is splendid! I wish I could do that: it must take 
your mind away from itself so much.” 

“Tt has been an unspeakable consolation to me, and I have 
thanked the Giver for it many a time,” said Katty, her bright 
eyes looking with a shimmer of contentment in them from her 
somewhat hollow face; she was one of the women who, while 
always comely, become thin and hollow in their struggle with life. 
She had clear, good features, and fine grey eyes, but the cheeks 
were sunken, and the figure, which one could see must once have 
been most graceful and most attractive, had wasted—it was thin, 
the bloom had gone, but the grace and the graciousness remained 
with her, and always would. 

“You have many more,” said Peril—“ some I like even better 
than that; why do you not frame them and hang them up? 
Think how they would brighten up the dark walls of the old 
Grange.” 

“My dear child, do you mean to say that you are under the 
delusion that I can afford to fritter away my time painting 
pictures to hang up in my drawing-room ? When I’ve gota 
thousand a year, I promise you I will make it look pretty enough.” 

“But, if you paint them, why not hang them up? It seems to 
me to come to the same thing. It is still more wasteful to 
paint them and put them away, than to paint them and hang 
them up.” 

“What sweet simplicity! I do not paint them and put them 
away. I paint them, and send them to London to a man who 
tries to sell them for me.” 

“Qh, Katty!” exclaimed Peril, a deep flush crossing her face ; 
“and you let me take those two nice ones, and you never said a 
word. How could you! I will give you them back at once.” 

“Bless your heart, you are very welcome to them! I am notso 
poor that I can’t afford a gift now and then ; or rather, I should 
say, 1 am so poor that when I give a present, I have to fashion 
it with my own hands. But I’m sure that won’t lessen the value 
in your eyes.” 

“Tt will enhance it tenfold; but I feel as if I had done such a 
oan thing, in seizing upon them in that way. Only I did not 

now.” 

“TI know that,” said Mrs. Woodfall, dabbing in another touch 
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or two. “How exquisite the light is just at that corner, do you 
see—it brings out a sort of colour on that edge of the rock—like. 
polished bronze with some green in it—heavenly! and it makes 
one despair ; how can one ever do a thing like that?” 

“T think you have given it wonderfully. But, Katty, tell me, 
this man that you send your pictures to, does he pay you well for 
them ?” 

“Not so well as I could wish; but then he sometimes has 
difficulties in selling them at all. Perhaps I may get a couple of 
guineas for this.” 

“Oh, what a shame! I am certain it is worth ten pounds at 
the very least.” 

“A thing is worth what it will fetch,” said Katty philosophi- 
cally: “at least, that is what all practical people tell me.” 

“They tell a very great untruth. I wonder what a kind word 
or a generous deed would fetch in the market,” said Peril con- 
temptuously. “Yet it might be worth fortunes.” 

“Ah, yes! Practical people don’t count these little items. All 
the same, my dear, I agree with you. A kind look could hardly 
be made the nucleus of a limited company with a capital of one 
hundred thousand pounds in ten thousand shares of ten pounds 
each, fully paid up; but, especially to poor little diminutive 
property-holders like poor women, it may mean a great deal more 
than that.” 

“T do not like what you say about painting those beautiful 
pictures, and selling them for money.” 

“Don’t you? I like it very much—when I get the money. It 
helps me in my housekeeping here, because my poor dear 
husband just now has got so very little money that he can give 
me none, practically speaking. I have what I earn in this way, 
and what Paul gives me for Humphrey; but when Humphrey 
begins to go to school, you know, it will be a bad look-out for 
both Paul and me, unless poor dear Paul gets on very well in 
that office of yours at Darkingford.” 

“ Don’t—don’t—call it mine,” said Peril, wincing, while a vexed 
sore feeling stole over her heart—the feeling that if Hugh 
Nowell had behaved with common generosity he might have had so 
much authority in the affairs of that office as to have materially 
advanced Paul Lawford’s interests. 

“Well, I won't,” said Katty. “And now it is time to go 
home. Where is the youth? Oh, there! Doesn’t he look bonny, 
Peril, and the picture of health as he stands in that pool with 
his clothes tucked up, and his beautiful bare legs ?—Humphrey !” 

“Yes!” came wafted upon the breeze in Humphrey’s voice. 
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“It’s time to go home. Come out of that water, and let your 
garments down, and put on your shoes and stockings.” 

Reluctance was expressed in every line of Humphrey’s figure, 
but he splashed out of his pool, and skimmed over the sands 
towards them. 

“Now then!” observed his aunt Katty. 

“Yes, yes,” said Humphrey reproaching her impatience. “I 
must wait till my legs are dry” (indignantly) ; “and you haven't 
got a towel.” 

“Very well; the best way to dry your legs is to run about in 
the air—so be quick.” 

Nothing loth, Master Humphrey flew along the sands, with his 
perfect young limbs twinkling in the sunshine. 

“Primitive,” observed Katty. ‘“ But I do despise milksoppy 
boys, and so does his father.” 

“Does he? I should have thought——” 

“JT know what you mean. You think Paul the quintessence of 
lazy indifference, and you think he is a little bit of a—nota 
milksop, but a“ 

“Well, he did not seem to me as if he were very fond of any- 
thing very active.” 

“He has that indifferent way. But I would defy you to say 
you ever saw him looking stupid or silly, or as if he would be 
helpless when he was needed. That’s what I mean. When he is 
with us, he makes Humphrey do all sorts of things—rather severe 
taxes upon his little patience and fortitude, I think sometimes, 
but the boy adores him, simply.” 

“Yes,” said Peril vaguely, as Humphrey, who certainly looked 
a model of childish health and strength, and beauty too, came 
up to them, squatted upon the sand, and remarking that 
he was now quite dry, proceeded to puton his shoes and 
stockings. 

“You are a broth of a boy!” said Katty, making a sudden 
snatch at his curly head and rosy face; “but I wish the sun did 
not turn you so brown, child. You will be as bad as your dad 

was when he came home from India.” 

Humphrey stopped abruptly in the midst of his toilette, and 
asked : 

“When will my dad come here to see us?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Not yet. He is too busy. He’s working 
for you, Humphrey, you know.” 

Humphrey gave the subject a few moments’ consideration, and 
then pulled on his second stocking. 

“I’ve got three live crabs,” he remarked. “I filled my pail 
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with water, and I’m going to carry them home, and keep them 
all night in it.” 

“ Well, remember they will most likely be dead in the morning ; 
and if they are, you must not bring any more away—do you 
understand ? ” 

“T don’t think they’ll be dead. They look very strong.” 

“But do you understand ?” 

** Yes—oh yes.” 

“Very well. Are you ready? What a little sight you are!” 
kissing him with ardour. “Come along, if Miss Nowell is ready.” 

“ Are you ready, Miss Nowell ?” 

“ Yes, dear. No,” as he offered to take her book and carry it 
for her ; “look after your little crabs.” 

“ Are you coming to have tea with us, Miss Nowell?” 

“ Yes, if you’ve no objection.” 

“What an idea!” said Humphrey, as if he wereshocked. Then, 
looking down into the pail in which the crabs were struggling— 
“They look very strong, Aunt Katty. I think they will be alive 
to-morrow morning.” 

“T don’t,” said she decidedly; “I think they will have torn 
each other to pieces long before then. But go along; you can 
but try the experiment.” 

“No,” said Humphrey, trotting on in front; “ we can but try 
the exempriment! ” 

Stifling their laughter, his aunt and his visitor made no reply 
to this judicial utterance, but followed him up the rocky path. 

Peril gave a furtive side-glance at the Rectory gates as they 
passed them on their way to the Grange. 

“T hope Mrs. Trelawney won’t think I have neglected her.” 

“Why should she? You go there nearly every day.” 

“She has been so wonderfully good to me. She wants me to go 
abroad with them in the winter—at least, for the winter.” 

“Do you think you will ?” 

“Perhaps—I don’t know. I feel as if I didn’t much care what 
I do.” 

“ You must not get like that.” 

“Well, it is only by fits and starts. I know very well what I 
have to do. I’m only waiting for the opportunity of carrying it 
out.” 

But she knew that Mrs. Trelawney would not be too well 
pleased at having spent an entire day without going to see her, 
and she arranged in her own mind to leave the Grange early, and 
call at the Rectory on her way to Stanesacre. 

They turned in at the gate of the drive which led up to Wiswell 
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Grange. It was a damp, dank kind of avenue of trees, which were 
unusually large and flourishing for that part of the world. This 
arose from the fact that the house and its entire grounds lay a 
little below the level of the road, and were perfectly sheltered 
from the east, and very much from the north. It was also a very, 
very ancient house, this melancholy, little old Grange. It had 
been for hundreds of years in possession of this same family, and 
they had kept this shell and husk, as it were, of their former 
estate and comfort, while the revenues thereof dwindled and became 
smaller every year. It was not exactly dilapidated, for it was 
very solidly and strongly built, and did not easily fall into decay, 
but it was neglected, not from want of will, but from want of 
means to keep itup. The garden-walks, and some of the beds 
too, were overgrown ; such flowers as there were, were hardy, old- 
fashioned perennials, which had taken hold of the soil and strug- 
gled upwards and bloomed year after year, in standing protest 
against adverse circumstances. There were just now some gaily 
coloured asters; some spikes of the blood-red gladiolus shooting up 
like sudden flames, in a shady corner; some struggling tufts of a 
fine large crimson carnation; and a bush or two of late, hardy 
roses. For perfume there was mignonette, which threw its incense 
upon the air, and some bushes of lad’s-love, and here and there a 
snapdragon. There was a charm about this old garden, melancholy 
though it was; it was so still, so lonely, and so self-contained. 
Being situated in a hollow, the only view one had from the windows 
of the old grey house was the garden, and from the garden—unless 
one went to the gate of set purpose, and gazed up and down the 
turnpike-road—one saw nothing but the old house, its little deep- 
sunk lattices catching the gleam of the setting sun, and shining 
through the trees like eyes watching, both grave and bright. 
Along this melancholy avenue did the two women and the little 
boy go towards the house. Once inside its thick old walls, the 
forlornness seemed to vanish. Everything was very old—a great 
deal of it was very worn and very poor; but Mrs. Woodfall’s magic 
touch had made the poverty beautiful, instead of sordid. Diving 
into the old cupboards, she had dragged forth what she called 
“pots in abundance”—old things which had been stowed away 
as cracked or old, and left to the ravages of dust and cobwebs, 
To wash them, and sort them, and pick out the best of them, had 
been the work of a forenoon with Katty, and had produced a result 
of abiding grace and cheerfulness. She had left the sombre old 
prints and paintings—prints which Charles Lamb might have 
mistaken for some of those Hogarth ones which adorned—so 
inappropriately, as he said—the walls of his parlour—paintings of 
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which the less said the better, belonging probably to the “ great 
tea-board school.” In the deep old fireplace during the hot days 
of summer, Katty had had a bunch of green ferns and flowers; but 
on this September evening, when the night was sharp, whatever 
the day might have been, there burnt a hot peat-fire, and with it 
came the peculiar smoky odour which such a fire always produces. 
The table was spread for the evening meal; the place looked 
comfortable, and cosy, and cheery, if it were worn and shabby, 
and old into the bargain. Do I linger too long over the oft-told 
tale of a fallen old house, with its neglected wilderness of a garden, 
and its few poor treasures of rickety old oak, and cracked old family 
crockery? One has heard of such things before, truly; and one 
has heard of palaces where the atmosphere is less kindly and the 
hospitality less genuine. 

Their entrance with laugh, and ringing voices, and clatter of 
umbrellas and spades put down, and bustle of Humphrey with his 
tin pail and his three precious crabs, woke a new life in the still, 
old house. Katty’s maid-servant emerged from the kitchen regions 
—a gawky girl, who had developed in these few weeks, under Mrs. 
Wocdfall’s able manipulation, into a respectable country maid-of- 
all-work, and had got an air and—so her friends said—*“a style 
about her” which neither they nor she had ever anticipated for 
her. She received sundry orders from her mistress, and then there 
was a pilgrimage upstairs, to repair the ravages made by sand and 
wind and general skirmishing in the open air, and another deep 
silence while these ceremonies were in operation. 

Humphrey was the first to re-appear on the stage of the parlour, 
where the table was spread, looking a nice little gentleman enough 
in his dark blue suit, and with his shining hair assiduously 
smoothed, Anna, the maid, was just carrying in a dish with cold 
meat on it, which she laid on the table. Humphrey prowled 
round, with his hands in his pockets, and a soothing luxury of 
anticipation made itself felt within him. 

“T am so hungry, Anna.” 

“TI dare say, Master Humphrey. You'll be free enough with 
your victuals to-night.” 

“T wish they would come down. I think I shall read till they 
do. Then, perhaps, I shan’t feel so hungry.” 

With this laudable determination he took a book, and turned his 
back upon the table. It was a course which his father had once 
recommended to him as being a prudent one, when one had to wait. 

Peril came next, and found him there, and then Katty, and they 
seated themselves; Humphrey taking the foot of the table, and 
doing the host with all imaginable quaintness and grace. 
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“Let us go into the garden,” observed Katty, when the meal 
was over, “ while she takes the things away. It is too cold in the 
drawing-room, and I can’t afford two fires at once.” 

They went out; it was still daylight, and not seven o’clock. 
The fires of the west were glowing yet, and the air was still warm 
after the mellow, balmy day. 

Peril was dressed in one of those “ white summer dresses ” which 
Mrs. Trelawney had been desirous for her to have. Her white 
face, above her white dress, made her dark eyes and dusky hair 
look deeper still. She plucked one of the deep red roses and stuck 
it into the bosom of her dress, and paced about with Katty for a 
little while. Humphrey went to swing on the gate, a favourite 
pastime of his, and by-and-by Peril went into the house again, and 
stole towards a very tinkling old piano which stood in the parlour 
—a very sad and deplorable old instrument, which could have 
known no tuner’s fingers for manya year. Out of it she managed 
to extract some notes which pleased her, and finding that the 
room was empty, she opened it, and ran her fingers over the keys, 
and had been wandering in and out of various sad and intricate 
little harmonies for some little time, when Katty’s voice came in at 
the open window : 

“Sing ‘Mignon’ for me, Peril, and I will walk about here and 
ery; it is what I should enjoy more than anything.” 

This song was peculiarly suited to Peril’s voice and style, and 
she sang it, on the rare occasions when she did sing, con amore. 
Its mystic sadness appealed to her as no other song that she knew 
—and others, as well as Mrs. Woodfall, might have found that 
tears were forced from them by the passion and the pathos with 
which that voice asked the longing question: 


“ Kennst du das Land? 
Kennst du es wohl?” 


And the strength of the yearning with which the last notes swelled 
out: 


“ Dahin, dahin, moécht’ ich mit dir 
O mein Beschiitzer ziehen ! ” 


“ Dahin! wohin?” was the question she asked herself, as the 
notes died away, and she folded her hands on her lap, and let the 
crowd of thoughts, which this song always aroused, flow into her 
mind. “Thither—but where?” It was what she had asked her- 
self of herself all her sad young life, and had got no answer yet. 

There was a sort of noise and bustle outside; laughing, talking, 
and—not crying, surely not crying, but a sort of incoherent, wild 
bustle, and then a voice which thrilled her, and brought memories 
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recent, bitter, yet not because of anything it had ever said. 
Rather, it had tried to soothe her. 

“Well, my dear little lad, don’t smother me. Save me alive,” 
said this voice, laughing and caressing. And then came Katty’s; 
and they all surged nearer to the door, and nearer to her. 

“Come in! come in! To think that you have walked all the 
way from Foulhaven!” 

And then it seemed they were all in the parlour—all three of 
them; Paul, with Humphrey half on his shoulder, half in his 
arms, doing his best to smother him; Katty hanging on his arm, 
radiant delight in each of the faces. 

Peril felt her heart stabbed—felt herself a discordance, a dis- 
turbance: not wanted on the scene. She rose, silently, like a 
tall, white ghost out of the dusk in the corner. Lawford saw her, 
and stopped abruptly in his laughter. 

“Peril, did you ever know such a thing!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Woodfall, and her voice was vibrating, had tears in it. “And we 
were talking about him this very afternoon. I was just beginning 
to cry over your song, when he lifted the latch of the gate and 
walked in.” 

“Never expecting to find you here,” said Paul, releasing his 
right hand, and going up to her. 


Peril put hers into it silently. It was very like a dream—and 
yet how real! 


CuarTerR XXY. 
FORECASTING, 


“So you walked all the way,” repeated Katty. 

“You seem to think Iam much to be pitied on that account. 
I can tell you it was splendid—after Darkingford. I found, on 
inquiring at Foulhaven, that ‘flies,’ as they call them, cost a 
small fortune ; and there is a carrier’s cart——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Humphrey, “and he goes past here at nine 
o'clock every night with a lantern, when I’m asleep.” 

“T’m glad you pass your time in such a becoming manner,” 
said his father. ‘So I engaged the carrier, by a solemn vow, to 
convey my luggage hither this night, and-——” 

“He is a dear old thing,” interrupted Katty. ‘“ He conveyed 
my few valuables up here, soon after I came; and as it was « large 
undertaking, he sent me in a written bill, ‘To delivering 1 cart 
load of gods.’ I nearly died with laughing while I was paying 
him.” 

Mrs. Woodfall had another good fit of laughter at the recollec- 
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tion, and it struck Peril how very funny it was, that instead of 
solicitous inquiries after each other’s health and welfare, they 
should immediately on meeting begin to recount the eccentricities 
of the village carrier. 

“ Well, my ‘gods’ will take up only a very small corner of his 
cart,” remarked Paul, with a smile; upon hearing which Katty 
seemed to remind herself that his coming was quite unexpected, 
and she said quickly : 

“ But tell me, Paul, why have you come? Have you a holiday, 


9 


or—— 

“T am sure you will want to hear all Mr. Lawford’s news, 
Katty,” said Peril, rising, with somewhat of an effort; for she 
would gladly have escaped all notice if she could, but felt that the 
time was come to speak. “I will leave you to yourselves, and it 
is not too late for me to call at the Rectory, and ask after Mrs. 
Trelawney.” 

“You sit still,” said Mrs. Woodfall. ‘ Why should you hurry 
away for Paul? He may have some news for you too.” 

“TI suppose I have, in a way,” said Lawford; and Peril noticed, 
now that he was quieter, and had become grave, that he looked, 
like Katty, a little haggard and a good deal tired. “ You are very 
kind to give me such a welcome, Katty,” he added; “but though 
I'm delighted to see you, I should have been better pleased to put 
the meeting off a little longer. You ask if I have got a holiday— 
as long a one as I like to take, my dear, for Mr. Hankinson told 
me he was going to reduce the number of his clerks, and naturally 
would give the preference to those who had been with them 
longest.” 

“Oh, Paul!” said Katty, in a deep voice of great disappoint- 
ment, while Peril interjected a quick little— 

“Oh, how did he dare, without consulting me—or any one?” 

Paul laughed a little. “He is the master, you see. It would 
not have been very agreeable to linger on, feeling that there was 
nothing to do. I made my bow with the best grace I could, and 
came away. And besides, now that Nowell has gone, it would have 
been altogether a little more than I could stand.” 

“Has Hugh gone, Mr. Lawford?” asked Peril, with sudden 
vehemence, as she leaned forward, and clasping her hands, looked 
earnestly into his face. 

It was dusk—nearly dark, but a flickering flame from the fire 
cast its light upon her countenance, and it seemed to Paul that 
there was something almost stern in its set gravity and resolution. 

“Yes, he has gone; he set sail the day before yesterday, and I 
went down to Liverpool to see him off. He went away in very 
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good spirits; better spirits than he left poor Miss Hankinson in. 
I went to see her yesterday, and told her all about it. You don’t 
know her much, Miss Nowell, I think?” 

“Very little.” 

“Well, my conviction is, that she is a really noble, unselfish 
woman—a little bit too unselfish I’m afraid. If she had made 
rather more of an outcry, and refused to give Master Hugh her 
promise to wait for him, he might perhaps have acted more 
sensibly.” 

“Perhaps,” said Peril very quietly. “But there are many 
ways of bringing people to their senses.” 

Lawford did not volunteer any more information about Hugh ; 
Peril asked no more questions. He was surprised to see the 
apparent apathy and indifference with which she treated the 
matter. He knew nothing of the letter she had written to 
Nowell, or he would perhaps have understood better the feeling 
covered by this outside indifference. As it was, he began to 
wonder if, perhaps, she was coming to look at things in a less 
morbid light—more healthily—less sentimentally and romantic- 
ally. They had been left by Katty during this conversation. She 
had remembered that Paul would be fasting and hungry, and had 
slipped out to see after some kind of a meal, and to look to the 
preparation of a room for him. He sat in the chair on which he 
had placed himself when he came in, with Humphrey in his arms, 
and the little boy had become very quiet. 

“He’s gone to sleep,” observed Paul softly, looking down into 
the child’s face. 

“No wonder,” said Peril. “He has been almost unceasingly 
on his feet since about ten o’clock this morning.” 

“Do you care for children?” 

“TI never knew any properly before. I care for him. He isa 
very dear little boy.” 

Lawford made no answer, but looked into his son’s face again, 
and again the light flickered up. Peril saw the look—saw the 
changed expression ; she had never seen Lawford look like that 
before. A deep sigh rose up in her breast—a sigh which, if she 
had given room to it, would have been a sob; but she repressed it. 

And then Katty came in, with candles in her hand, followed 
by Anna with a tray, and Paul was desired to refresh himself, 
while the sleeping Humphrey was roused sufficiently to give a 
half-unconscious kiss and stumble up the steep old stairs to bed. 

It was late in the evening by the time Paul had finished his 
meal, and Peril, who had been silent, and had pondered over his 
news, felt that she wanted solitude, and must go. She rose, more 
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decidedly this time, and went upstairs to put on her things. 
When she came down, Lawford stood waiting with his hat in his 
hand. 

“Tam going to walk home with you,” he said. 

Peril kissed Katty silently. How was it, why should it be, 
that this sudden return of Paul Lawford should seem a great event, 
not only to these his nearest, and—let us presume—dearest, but 
to her, a stranger and an alien, who could have no concern with 
him ? 

“You say,” she observed, as they walked slowly down the 
dark lane, “that Hugh went off in good spirits ? ” 

“ Excellent spirits. Ithink it was quite natural. You see, he 
is five-and-twenty, and strong, and full of life and hope. He has 
everything before him, and he is doing something which he, at 
any rate, thinks uncommon and very fine.” 

“You don’t, I suppose?” she said, a little deprecatingly. 

“T do not, Miss Nowell, and I told him so, I said if he had 
been alone in the world, it would have been different, and so it 
would. He did not seem to understand that he was not alone in 
the world, and so he has gone.” 

“T hope no harm will come to him.” 

“You are very good, I am sure. I think, I must say, that he 
is a young man who will discover the knack of falling on his feet 
wherever he is tumbled and tossed to.” 

“Oh, that sounds ill-natured.” 

“Tt isn’t meant so, I assure you.” 

“And you, Mr. Lawford? Pardon my question : will you stay 
here now, or——” 

“You are very kind to take any interest in me. I have decided 
upon nothing. Probably I shall communicate with my brother- 
in-law—Woodfall—and we shall have a family consultstion as to 
what is best to be done. I really think he and I could not do 
better than follow Nowell’s example, qualify ourselves to be skilled 
artisans, and be off to the backwoods. It would save us many a 
pang, and spare my lad heaps of mortifications when he grows 
old enough to find that he is so much poorer than other boys. 
Unfortunately we have both a prejudice in favour of society and 
civilization , it is doubtless selfish on our part. For the im- 
mediate present, however, I shall stay here, and give Humphrey 
some lessons. Here we are at the gate of Stanesacre House.” 

“So we are! The way has been short. Good-night, Mr. 
Lawford. I thank you for your escort.” 

He murmured some words of politeness, saw that she opened 
the door and entered the lighted hall, and then he turned, and took 
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his way back towards the Grange. ‘‘ Fallen house of fallen 
fortunes,” he said to himself, and thought with some bitterness 
what an unlucky dog he was. 

The front-door of his house still stood open ; he went in, closingit 
after him, and found Katty in the parlour, seemingly very tired, 
for she had stretched herself upon the old sofa, and lay with her 
hands folded and her eyes closed. Paul stooped over her and 
kissed her cheek, and she opened her eyes. He saw that they 
were wet, and he kissed them too. 

“ Have you been wasting your thoughts and your tears on me, 
Katty ?” 

“Spending them, not wasting,” said she tenderly. “I don’t 
suppose the day will ever come when I shall consider a thought 
bestowed upon you wasted ; at least, [hope not. Oh, Paul, forgive 
my carelessness to-night! I was so overjoyed to see you that I 
quite forgot it must have been some mishap that had brought 
you here so suddenly. I could have bitten my tongue out after 
I had asked you that question, and found that you had been sent 
away by that horrid man ; and with Peril Nowell here, too! It 
was most indiscreet of me!” 

“Tf you never commit any worse indiscretion, my dear, than 
that, you will do,” he said, laughing gently, as he seated himself 
on a chair beside her. ‘Miss Nowell is quite welcome to know 
all about my concerns. They are so far off hers, and so far 
removed from all personal contact with her affairs, that it no more 
affects me for her to know them than it would if I heard that 
some one had mentioned to the Queen that I was very badly off ; I 
mean, practically it is all the same. Fancy if the Queen tried to 
concern herself about every clerk who had a grievance! Fancy 
Peril Nowell intervening every time that her manager made a 
slight alteration in his business arrangements.” 

“Ah!” said Katty, after a pause of reflection. “ That is all 
very well, Paul, to talk about the Queen—and all that; Peril 
is a friend—a personal friend of mine now.” 

“So much the more reason why she should know all about us. 
I assure you, Katty, there was no sting to me in what you said. 
We spoke of it as I took her home. It leaves me freer than I 
might have been in regard to her. No one can possibly suspect 
any danger from me ; whereas, in a place like this, had I been just 
a little better off——” 

“Oh,I know what you mean! Mrs. Trelawney has formed 
Peril’s future—has chosen a husband for her, and means her to 
marry him. Let us not talk of that; let us talk of you and of us. 
I sometimes wish that we were just a little better off, Paul. I wish 
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that life were not such a hand-to-hand battle with poverty, and 
struggle with the wolf—if only the wolf would sometimes go 
away for a little while—just a little while. I get so tired of 
it sometimes, and feel as if I could hold out no longer.” 

“You are the bravest woman, and the best, in the world!” he 
said kissing her hands eagerly. “Do not think I don’t know it. 
What would have become of me—where would Philip have been, 
if it had not been for you, Katty? You said in a letter the other 
day that you had grown into a hag, and had not an atom of flesh 
on your bones. You added, I believe u 

“ Wrinkles and grey hairs,” said Mrs. Woodfall prosaically ; and 
then, with a sigh, “and I used to be sucha good-looking girl. 
Even you must be able to remember, Paul i 

“T remember,” said he, his voice deepening. ‘“ Iremember you 
when I was a boy of twelve, and you were fifteen, and how proud 
I was of you, Katty. A few years later when Woodfall—do you 
remember ?—was moonstruck and helplessly in love with you, 
you were more than good-looking then. I never remember a 
lighter grace ina girl’s form, or a brighter eye, or a more winning 
face ; and, as you say, here are hollows,”—and he touched her 
cheek—“ and wrinkles ”—passing his hand across her brow—“and 
grey hairs; one or two to be discovered by a careful and micro- 
scopic investigation ”—his hand swept gently over the still thick 
and glossy hair, in which here and there a grey line didappear. “I 
grant you them all, my dear, since you are so eager for them; 
and you are more beautiful with them to me, than you were 
without them, Katty, my sister.” 

It was with as much reverence as love that he kissed the brow 
that carried the lines they had spoken of ; and Katharine was 
weeping now real tears—tears which had as much of joy as of 
sorrow in them. 

“ After all, ” she said, “ we have a roof, and we cannot starve; 
and—and—I wouldn’t change my husband and my brother for 
any others in the world !” 

“ Though they have given you as much trouble as if they had 
been boys instead of men.” 

“ And as much delight as if they were—what they are—perfect 
after their kind,” she said, stifling a laugh which broke through 
her tears. ‘Oh, I do feel so much better now! I think I must 
have had what a sentimental German governess, who once boarded 
with me, used to call a duwmpfe Ahnung, that you were coming, 
Paolo, or that something was going to happen. I felt hysterical 
all day, half-inclined to ery. I had just begun in listening to 
Peril singing‘ Mignon’ when you came. Now I’ve had it out. A 
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nice sentimental pair we are! Let us write a letter to Philip, and 
just tell him how happy we are.” 

She jumped off the sofa to find her writing-things, and observed 
as she came to the table: 

“T like Peril Nowell, Paul. I dare say there may be something 
wild in her ; but there is something very sweet as well, to me, ever 
in her majestic gravity. I don’t wonder you were smitten with 
her. You know, in your first letter about her, you did rave ‘ pretty 
considerably,’ sir.” 

“Did 1?” said Paul. 

“Yes, indeed! Lately there has been less about her; but 
perhaps ”—she spoke slowly—“not because you have thought 
less, eh ?” 

She put her arm over his shoulder and laughed. 

“No,” said her brother quietly ; “the very reverse.” 

“Poor Paul!” said Katty caressingly; and they spoke not 
another word on the subject. 

The letter to Philip was written, and then Katty, wearied with 
her long day’s work, went to bed. Her brother sat in his dim 
little parlour wide awake doing nothing—pondering seemingly— 
until far into the night. 











Personal Reminiscences of Charles Reade, 
ertending over Cwenty Years. 
By JOHN COLEMAN. 


PART I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Noruine in the following pages can be half so remarkable as the 
source to which these reminiscences owe their origin, and the 
circumstances under which they came to be written. 

My career has probably been more varied, and associated with 
more remarkable incidents, than most men of my age and 
profession. In years gone by, I have often beguiled the time by 
relating my adventures to Mr. Reade, and he has over and over 
again urged me to commit them to paper. The cares, the drudgery, 
and the ever recurring vicissitudes of fortune incidental to my 
position as actor, occasional dramatist, and manager of a number 
of theatres, left me, however, little leisure, and less inclination, 
to follow his advice. 

Almost the last time I ever saw him, he returned to the charge 
more earnestly than ever, and finally offered in the most generous 
spirit—if I would avail myself of his suggestion—to launch my 
first book with the support of his name attached to it as Editor ; and 
now, by the irony of fate, these mementoes of my relations with 
him are published as the first instalment of the work he himself 
so often suggested, 


May 23, 1884. 


Cuapzer I. 
Many years ago (I forgot the precise date), when, in my “ teens,” 
I was principal tragedian in Bath and Bristol, Mr. E. T. Smith 
offered me an engagement to make my début in London, in a piece 
written by Charles Reade, called ‘Gold.’ At that time I was 
successful beyond my deserts, nothing less than Hamlet would 
have suited my modest aspirations; and the offer was declined I 
fear with more curtness than courtesy. ‘Gold’ was subsequently 
acted at Drury Lane for five or six weeks, and, it was alleged, 
enabled Mr. Smith to clear upwards of £1800. The author’s 
honorarium amounted to £20 a week, and the use of a private box. 
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Even that sum the manager thought too much, and after the 
thirtieth night he proposed to reduce it to £12 a week. Mr. 
Reade declined to assent to this proposal, and he withdrew the 
piece altogether. From that day to this, ‘Gold’ has never been 
acted in town, and it was never acted in the country except at 
two theatres, in both of which it was a dead failure; yet this 
unfortunate play, which had disappeared altogether from the living 
drama, and which, in my boyish arrogance, I had disdained to act 
in, was not only destined to become the medium of my acquain- 
tance with my dearest friend, but also to become a landmark in 
the history of dramatic literature. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Reade was a fellow of Magdalen 
College, and took his degree of Doctor of Laws at Oxford, yet 
he has often assured me that his original bent was towards the 
drama, and the drama alone! 

For fifteen or sixteen years after attaining his fellowship, and 
being called to the Bar, he oscillated ’twixt Oxford, London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris, and once, in conjunction with his friend 
young Morris, son of the Haymarket manager, he took a pedes- 
trian tour half over Europe. During this period he wrote for 
the magazines much, studied more, and acquired his intimate 
acquaintance with the French Theatre, although he frankly 
admitted that, much as he desired to do so, he never could 
emancipate himself entirely from the “fetters” of that which he 
usually designated “ our cumbrous, sprawling, Anglo-Saxon drama.” 

He had fondly hoped that the production of ‘Gold’ at Drury 
Lane would have opened all the theatres to him, but to the end of 
his life he alleged that he was perpetually baffled by the caprice 
and stupidity of the public, and the perversity and obtuseness of 
the managers. Barely twelve months ago, he told me that he had 
made an appointment only a short time previous, to read a play 
of his in a certain fashionable theatre. He was kept waiting 
for more than an hour, and the manager did not deign to put in 
an appearance, nor did he afterwards condescend to explain or 
apologise for this impertinence. Still more recently, Mr. Reade 
wrote to the management of another fashionable’ theatre, offering 
to send a printed copy of a new comedy for approval, and he 
never even received an answer to his proposal. 

At the commencement of his career the Haymarket was 
under the management of Mr. Morris. Mrs. Seymour, a charming 
and accomplished actress, then in the very flower of her beauty, 
was one of the principal attractions of the company, and Mr. Reade 
was as much impressed with her ability as by her ‘personal 
charms. He frequented the theatre nightly, studied the actress's 
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method, and composed a comedy, of which he intended her to be 
the heroine. Obtaining an introduction from his friend young 
Morris, he carried his play under his arm, and presented himself 
in Jermyn Street, where he found the pretty actress at tea, or, to 
be more precise, at the actors’ popular “tea-dinner,” with her 
husband, and Captain Curling, who divided the expenses of the 
household with the Seymours. Mr. Reade impressed the little 
family party so favourably that they invited him to join them. 
During his first visit, he was shy, nervous, and embarrassed. A 
few days later, on returning from the theatre, Mrs. Seymour 
found that the servant, after having helped herself to her 
mistress’s wardrobe, had taken her departure, without preparing 
the tea-dinner. At the very moment when Reade called to pay 
his second visit, the fair Laura was vainly endeavouring to light a 
fire to set the kettle boiling, and the young author volunteered to 
assist her. This incident he afterwards utilised, and elaborately 
developed in the highly humorous dramatic situation between 
Charles and Nell Gwynne, in the last act of ‘The King’s Rival.’ 

The Seymours did not think much of the comedy, but they 
thought very highly of the author, and finding that he occupied 
very expensive apartments, invited him, with a view to economise 
his resources, to join their modest ménage as a member of the 
family upon the same footing as Captain Curling. Hence com- 
menced an intimacy which terminated only with the death of Mrs. 
Seymour long subsequent to the decease of her husband, and his 
Pylades, Bunce Curling. 

It was in the year 1851 that Mr. Reade, then thirty-seven 
years of age, made his first dramatic experiment.* It was in an 
adaptation of a comedy by Scribe and Legouvé, anglicised under 
the name of ‘The Ladies’ Battle,’ and chiefly remembered 
for Mrs. Stirling’s admirable impersonation of the Comtesse 
d’Autreval. After this came ‘Gold,’ with the result already 
stated. His next composition was a drama founded upon certain 
romantic incidents connected with his own history, which 
occurred during his sojourn in Scotland. This play he sent 
to the late Tom Taylor, then a rising and popular dramatist 
supposed to possess considerable influence with the managers of 
the day. Mr. Taylor himself informed me that he read the drama 
through one night, while swinging in his hammock at his 
chambers in the Temple. He was struck with the power and 


* Since the above was written I have seen a copy of a yet earlier dramatic 
effort, an adaptation of Smollett’s ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ It was published 


at Oxford. On the title-page is written in the author’s own hand this 
ominous inscription : “Bosh! Bosh!! Bosh!!!—C. R.” 


2n2 
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vigour of the diction, and the exciting nature of the incidents, but 
thought the plot quite unsuitable for dramatic action. Under 
this impression he got up in the “wee small hours ayont the 
twelve,” and wrote to Reade, urging him to convert the drama 
into a story, suggesting a particular mode of treatment, and 
concluding the letter with the famous quotation, “‘ Yea by——!’ 
said my uncle Toby, ‘it shall not die!’” 

Adopting Taylor’s suggestion, Reade ultimately converted the 
drama into the delightful story of ‘Christie Johnstone.’ He, 
however, alleged to me, no later than last September, that he stil} 
felt that his first idea was the correct one, and in corroboration of 
the opinion, he quoted the fact that ‘ Christie Johnstone ’ had been 
adapted and acted in America, with remarkable success, thousands 
of times. 

Previous to the production of this work in narrative form, 
he wrote ‘Peg Woffington. Taylor thought the subject admir- 
ably adapted for dramatic treatment, and he proposed to Reade 
that they should collaborate in the transmogrification of the 
story into the comedy of ‘ Masks and Faces, which was produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre, and in which Mrs. Stirling and Ben 
Webster distinguished themselves so highly as the large-hearted 
Peg, and the poor starving author, Triplet. 

Although this work brought great credit, it brought little coin 
to the authors, who, under happier auspices, repurchased their 
rights, and were ultimately enabled to realise a considerable sum 
from royalties accruing from the performance of the play at the 
Prince of Wales’s, the Haymarket, and elsewhere. 

‘Christie Johnstone’ immediately followed the publication of 
‘Peg Woffington,’ and Charles Reade made his first mark as a 
novelist. 

In her youth Mrs. Seymour had enjoyed the advantage of being 
on terms of friendly intimacy with all the distinguished actors of 
her time, including Macready and Charles Kean. Many a time 
and oft, when people used to complain of Macready’s temper, have 
I heard her exclaim, “Ah, you didn’t know him! He was 
a darling, and the truest, noblest gentleman in the world!” 
Charles Kean she also declared was a most loveable, charming 
fellow (and so he was). Owing to Mrs. Seymour’s influence 
with Kean, Reade and Taylor’s now almost forgotten play 
of ‘The First Printer’ was produced with questionable success 
at the Princess’s. This was soon followed by ‘The Courier 
of Lyons,’ in one respect a truly remarkable piece of stage 
craft. Most of Reade’s dramas are distinguished by prolixity 
and redundancy, but here in adapting another man’s work, he 
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produced a masterpiece of construction. Except Palgrave Simp- 
son’s adaptation of Edmund Yates’s novel, ‘ Black Sheep,’ which is 
a model of dramatisation, there is nothing on the modern stage 
which for terseness, simplicity, and strength, can compare with 
Charles Reade’s arrangement of the third and fourth acts of 
‘The Courier of Lyons.’ This is a mere expression of individual 
opinion, but it may at least be accepted as an impartial one, 
since I myself had previously adapted the play, and had 
acted it repeatedly; but upon seeing Reade’s version, I put 
my own behind the fire. Excellent as his manipulation of 
the work was, ‘The Courier of Lyons’ did not at that time do 
much to advance Mr. Reade’s reputation. Finding the majority 
of theatres closed against him, and determined not to be kept 
out, he, in conjunction with Mrs. Seymour, went into manage- 
ment at the St. James’s on his own account, where he commenced 
his campaign with ‘The King’s Rival,’ a strong but clumsy play, 
remembered principally for being the medium to introduce Mr. 
Toole to a London audience, and for Mrs. Seymour’s inimitable 
performance of Nell Gwynne, and above all for the noblest 
epitaph on the Lord Protector (the great Oliver) the English 
language (no disrespect to Carlyle) has yet produced. 

This season, I fear, involved a serious loss, to retrieve which 
a tour in the provinces was projected and carried out, with any- 
thing but successful financial results. 

On returning to London, Mr. Reade collaborated with Mr. Tom 
Taylor in the composition of ‘ Two Loves and a Life’—a noble play, 
but never attractive to the extent of its merits, either in town 
or country. As literary work, in my opinion, it is in advance 
of any drama of the same class in this century, yet such is the 
perversity ‘of public taste, this play was only acted in one 
or two important country theatres, and has never been 
revived in London since its first production at the Adelphi. 
I had such faith in it, that during the first year I went into 
management I expended three or four hundred pounds upon its 
production, with most direful results. The manager, as well 
as the author, is unfortunate who is “ before his time.” 

It was at this crisis in Mr. Reade’s career that the sound, 
practical common sense of Mrs. Seymour came to the rescue, 
and she incessantly urged him to quit the precarious pursuit of 
the drama, in which he was so often defeated, and to devote his 
great powers and his undivided attention to narrative literature. 

He was now forty years of age, and as yet had done nothing to 
satisfy his ambition; but he knew his own strength and felt 
convinced that everything, the world itself, comes round to him 
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who knows how to wait and who lives long enough. It was at 
this time he said to his brother Compton, “I am like Goldsmith 
and others—I shall blossom late.” And he kept his word. 

Four years later, he awoke one morning to find himself 
famous. ‘It is Never too Late to Mend’ had been published, 
and in one bound he had leaped into the foremost rank of living 
authors. Then followed in regular succession all the works 
which constitute the claim of Charles Reade to be remembered 
as one of the greatest writers of fiction of this century. 

Up to forty-three years of age his life had appeared almost a 
wasted one. Before he had reached fifty he had acquired fame 
and fortune. Yet amidst his continually increasing successes as 
a novelist, he perpetually hungered for the glamour of the foot- 
lights, the applause of the audience, and he was never happy 
out of the theatre. With this feeling ever dominant, circum- 
stances now occurred which were peculiarly aggravating. ‘It 
is Never too Late to Mend’ caught the public eye and heart, 
rushed through several editions, and became the rage of the hour, 
Its great and continually increasing popularity attracted the 
attention of the minor theatre dramatists. Various unauthorised 
dramatisations of the novel were produced in town and country, 
which crowded the theatres nightly, and replenished the 
managerial coffers, while not a cent ever found its way to the 
pocket of the original author. It must be confessed that to a less 
irascible man this would have been annoying enough, but it 
incensed Charles Reade almost to madness. 

At this period I read the book—fortunately I had not seen 
any of the spurious plays on the subject—and I was immediately 
struck with the dramatic capabilities of the story. Without 
delay, I ran up to town, presented myself at Bolton Row, May 
Fair, and introduced myself to Mr. Reade. 

Thus after all these years, the obsolete drama of ‘Gold ’—at 
which I had turned up my nose\in my youth—at my maturity 
brought me into immediate communication with the author of 
‘It is Never too Late to Mend,’ and led to an intimacy of twenty 
years’ duration. 


Cuapter II. 


On arriving at Bolton Row, I was shown into a large room 
littered over with books, MSS., agenda, newspapers of every 
description from the Times and the New York Herald, down to 
the Police News. Before me stood a stately and imposing man of 
fifty or fifty-one, over six feet high, a massive chest, herculean 
limbs, a bearded and leonine face, giving traces of a manly beauty 
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which ripened into majesty as he grew older. Large brown eyes 
which could at times become exceedingly fierce, a fine head, 
quite bald on the top, but covered at the sides with soft brown 
hair, a head strangely disproportioned to the bulk of the body ; in 
fact I never could understand how so large a brain could be con- 
fined in so small a skull. On the desk before him lay a huge 
sheet of drab paper, on which he had been writing—it was about 
the size of two sheets of ordinary foolscap; in his hand, one of 
Gillott’s double-barrelled pens. (Before I left the room, he told 
me he sent Gillott his books, and Gillott sent him his pens.) 

His voice, though very pleasant, was very penetrating. He was 
rather deaf, but I don’t think quite so deaf as he pretended to be. 
This deafness gave him an advantage in conversation ; it afforded 
him time to take stock of the situation and either to seek refuge 
in silence, or to request his interlocutor to propound his proposal 
afresh. At first he was very cold, but at last, carried away by the 
ardour of my admiration for his works, he thawed, and in half 
an hour he was eager, excited, delighted, and delightful. 

When I said that I wanted to dramatise his book he told me 
he had dramatised it already, that he had sent printed copies to 
every manager in London, and they had not had the decency even 
to acknowledge his letters on the subject. He had lost all hope 
and heart about it, he said, but if I liked I might take the book 
and read it, and form my own opinion as to its chances of success. 
I read the play that night, and breakfasted with him the next 
morning, when we arranged to produce it forthwith at my theatre 
in Leeds. 

Mr. Reade’s frank egoism is so well-known, and he was so naive 
and manly about it, that I cannot refrain from chronicling my 
first impressions of it. After breakfast, he asked me to read him 
George Fielding’s farewell to the farm. There was a lady present 
and the tears rose in her eyes at the touching lines about “ church 
bells, and home.” Seeing this, Reade rose, and paced the room 
in violent agitation, muttering to himself, “ Beautiful—beautiful 
—music—music !—isn’t it?” He then turned upon me abruptly, 
and desired me to give Tom Robinson’s curse in the prison scene. 
I did, to the best of my ability. When I had done, he became 
quite wild with excitement, and exclaimed, “Sublime! sublime! 
My only fear is, if you let him have it like that they'll be sorry 
for that beast of a Hawes. Now—-seriously, on your honour, sir, 
do you think that Lear’s curse is ‘in it’ with this?” 

When we laughed at his almost boyish exuberance, he was not 
at all offended, but laughed heartily, as he said : 

“No, no, it isn’t exactly that—but I can’t help kicking when 
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those d——d asses, the critics, try to hang dead men’s bones round 
living men’s necks! ” 

That night there was a cozy little dinner-party improvised i in 
Bolton Row in honour of “ the young man from the country,” who 
had had the temerity “to beard the lion in his den”—so Reade 
always described the process of my introducing myself to him. 
The only persons present besides myself were Mr. and Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault, Dr. Dickson, Mr. Reade and Mrs. Seymour. ‘This 
charming woman had long passed her premiere jeunesse when 
I became acquainted with her. She was still beautiful, but in 
the heyday of her youth she must have been supremely lovely ; and 
Mr. Reade always maintained that at her zenith she was the 
most delightful and ebullient comedy actress he had ever seen. 
And I can well believe it. The first time I ever saw her was on 
the stage of my own theatre at Sheffield with the Haymarket 
company. On that occasion she acted Mrs. Charles Torrens in the 
comedy of ‘ The Serious Family.’ I can see her now as she appeared 
then, just in the full ripe prime of womanhood—a trifle below 
the middle height ; a fair complexion, oval face ; frank open brow ; 
large bright hazel eyes with long dark lashes; a profusion of 
light brown glossy, curly hair; a delicate aquiline nose; an 
exquisitely cut mouth with dazzling teeth; a slender waist and a 
magnificent bust ; a bright ringing laugh ; a crisp, clear, sympa- 
thetic voice, which at times was “soft, gentle and low—an 
excellent thing in woman.” 

In her Quaker dress of lavender silk she was piquantly charm- 
ing, but when she appeared in ballroom costume, which revealed 
her majestic neck and shoulders, she was dazzlingly beautiful. I 
almost think I can hear her now as she exclaimed, “I have been 
deceived, betrayed, insulted! Take me from this house, Charles, 
or I shall stifle.” 

Years afterwards, when our friendship had ripened into 
intimacy, Mrs. Seymour informed me that she was the daughter 
of an impecunious physician who hailed from somewhere in 
Somersetshire. From her earliest childhood she was the Little 
Dorritt of the family, and had to be breadwinner for her sister 
and herself. As early as fifteen years of age Miss Alison made 
her début as Juliet at the Victoria Theatre, then under the 
management of Abbott and Egerton, and subsequently she trans- 
ferred her services to Braham the singer, under whose 
management she appeared at the St. James’s Theatre and at the 
Coliseum in Regent’s Park. Thence she went to the York 
Circuit and subsequently to the Theatre Royal, Dublin. On 
her return to town, the necessities of her family urged her to a 
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marriage with Mr. Seymour, a man much older than herself, and 
reported to be in affluent circumstances. It appeared that this 
rumour had no foundation in fact. Soon after her marriage Mrs. 
Seymour, accompanied by her husband, went to America, vainly 
hoping by the exercise of her profession to obtain the fortune 
which her marriage had certainly not brought her. The American 
tour was a disappointment, and the newly married couple returned 
to England. At or about this time Iam under the impression 
that she acted Desdemona and parts of a similar character 
with Macready. Ultimately she was a member of the Haymarket 
company, where Mr. Reade became first acquainted with her. 

When Mr. Reade chose, he could be austere as a stoic, dumb 
as an oyster; but when he unbent, he was a boy, and could talk 
like a woman. On this delightful evening he was as frolicsome 
as the one and as garrulous as the other. 

Boucicault was, and is, a delightful sacontewr—the ladies, 
too, contributed their quota, and Dr. Dickson was inimitable. 
Availing himself every now and then of a pause in the witty 
warfare between the two authors, he would let out some quaint 
pawky saying, which evoked continual laughter. I had just 
been reading ‘ Hard Cash,’ and Dr. Dickson’s manner struck me 
so much, that I couldn’t help hazarding the remark: “ Pray 
pardon me, but you remind me wonderfully of Dr. Sampson.” 
At this, there was a roar. Dr. Dickson was Dr. Sampson himself, 
and his honest face flashed with gratified vanity, as indeed did 
the author’s, at my involuntary compliment to the fidelity of the 
likeness. 

“Ah! you villain,” said Dickson, “see how brutally you’ve 
caricatured me; since this boy is enabled to spot me the moment 
he sees me, I’ll bring an action for libel against you, Charlie, I 
will now, ’pon my soul, I will.” 

Some time afterwards, speaking to Mr. Reade about his remark- 
able portraiture of this gentleman, he said, “Come into my work- 
shop, and I’ll show you how it is done.” We went into his study, 
where he picked out of a hundred huge sheets of drab millboard, 
one headed “ Dickybirdiana.” (“ Dicky” was a pet name for 
Dickson.) The sheet was divided into sectional columns, like a 
newspaper, and every column was filled with MS. in Mr. Reade’s 
writing, containing anecdotes, traits of character, peculiarities of 
pronunciation, and a perfect analysis of Dr. Dickson. It was 
thus that Mr. Reade laboured from first to last in the construction 
of character, and in the building up of all his works. 

After dinner, Boucicault sang us “The Wearing of the Green” 
(this was before the production of ‘Arrah na Pogue’) with such 
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fervour that it set every drop of Irish blood in my body boiling, 
and made me for the time being as big a rebel as my grandfather 
was before me, and he was pitch-capped twice, and hung up to 
a lamp-post once, once taken out to be shot, yet was at the last 
moment saved through the intervention of the Duchess of Leinster, 
and lived to tell the story nearly half a century after 98. But I 
am digressing. 

With that night commenced an intimate friendship between 
Mr. Reade and myself, which continued until his death. 

‘It is Never too Late to Mend’ was produced for the first time 
at Leeds. It elicited considerable enthusiasm during a run of 
four or: five weeks, although it never paid its current expenses! 
Fortunately I was able to bear the brunt, and as I believed in 
the piece, I too resolved, like uncle Toby, that it should not die! 
I arranged therefore a tour of all the principal towns, commen- 
cing at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. The sequel justified 
my confidence, and wherever we went the theatre was crowded 
nightly. 

My friend, the late George Vining, at that time manager of 
the Princess’s Theatre, came down to York and Manchester to see 
the play, and eventually arranged for its production in town. 

The first night at the Princess’s was made memorable by a 
deplorable scene, not wholly unprovoked by a revolting piece of 
realism, introduced against my advice, in the Prison scene. A 
perfect riot ensued, and a by no means undistinguished man of 
letters so far forgot himself as to jump up in the stalls, and 
harangue the audience, protesting against the conduct and 
character of the drama. 

Annoying as it was to the author and actors at the moment, 
this shameful scene served to attract attention, and indeed was a 
sensational advertisement. The play was a great commercial 
success, and crowded the theatre nightly until the termination 
of the season. 

After its production at the Princess’s, the late Benjamin 
Webster reproached me bitterly for not having recommended the 
play to him, utterly oblivious of the fact that it had passed through 
his own hands, and he had never taken the trouble to read it, 
although he knew Charles Reade to be the author. I have dwelt 
upon the circumstances relative to the production of this play at 
length, for the encouragement of young authors. Here was a 
work of great popularity, by a very able writer, which went begging 
from stage-door to stage-door, and no manager would look at it, 
yet after its production in the provinces, it became a great 
metropolitan success, and is so to this day. 
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The triumph so long delayed, but at length achieved, filled 
Mr. Reade with a fever of delight, and contributed greatly to 
the intimacy which existed so long between us. For many years 
he always found a home whenever he pleased in my house, and 
whenever I came to town I found a home in his. 


Cuarter III. 


Durine my frequent visits to Albert Gate I had ample oppor- 
tunities for observing Mr. Reade’s systematic mode of going to 
work, He scoffed at the idea of burning “the midnight oil.” 
Maintaining that a man of letters had no need to lead the life of 
a recluse, he worked in the early part of the day; the remainder 
he devoted to society. Literature was the business of his life 
—society, its relaxation. 

At the period: of our early intimacy, he got up at eight, 
skimmed the papers, breakfasted at nine. In those days he had 
a healthy appetite, and usually made a substantial meal, which 
set him up for the day. Fish, flesh, eggs, potatoes, fruit, 
nothing came amiss to him. From breakfast-time he never 
tasted bit, bite nor sup till dinner at seven, or when he went to 
the theatre, at six. From ten till one or two, he stuck to the desk. 
Two chapters he considered a fair average day’s work. I have 
often sat with him for hours together, without our exchanging 
one word. Sometimes indeed he would jump up and say—“ My 
muse ‘ labours,’ but the jade won’t be ‘delivered.’ Come into the 
garden, John, and let’s have a jaw.” 

After a few minutes’ talk, he would return to his work with 
redoubled ardour. 

One day every week was devoted to his agendas, and scrap- 
books; magazines and papers of every description, from all parts 
of the world, were piled round him in shoals. Armed with a 
long pair of scissors, sharp and glittering as a razor, he would 
glance over a whole sheet, spot out a salient article or paragraph— 
a picturesque illustration from ‘Harper’s,’ or ‘Frank Leslie’s 
Pictorial,’ the Graphic, Illustrated London News, the ‘London 
Journal,’ down to the Police News—snip went the scissors, slash 
went the article as it dropped into the paper basket. During 
these operations, he would sometimes pause to let out an 
exclamation of astonishment, or disgust, or a Gargantuan roar of 
laughter, or occasionally he would read a more than usually 
interesting paragraph aloud, and comment on it. When the 
slashing was completed, and the room was littered over in every 
corner, the maid was called in to clear away the débris—then 
came the revision. Paragraphs and illustrations were sifted, 
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selected, approved or rejected. Those that were approved, were 
there and then pasted into scrap-books, and duly indexed—long 
articles were stowed away into one or otherof his numerous agendas, 
so methodically that he knew where to lay his hand upon them 
at a moment’s notice. It was by this process that he prepared 
those wonderful storehouses of information, which his friend 
Edwin Arnold describes thus: ‘The enormous note-books which 
he compiled in the course of his various publications, with their 
elaborate system of reference and confirmation, and their almost 
encyclopedic variety and range, will rank hereafter among the 
greatest curiosities of literature, and be a perennial monument of 
his artistic fidelity.” 

Of all his contemporaries Charles Reade yielded the palm alone 
to Dickens. Him he always acknowledged as his master. Next 
for variety and scope he thought came Bulwer. 

Carlyle, he said, was “a Johnsonian pedant, bearish, boorish, and 
bumptious, egotistical and atrabilious. His Teutonic English was 
barbarous and cacophonous ; yet, notwithstanding, every line he 
wrote was permeated with vigour and sincerity, and his ‘Crom- 
well’ is a memorial to two great men, the hero and the author.” 

Macaulay always posed himself: 


“ As who should say, ‘I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark!’” 


but with this intellectual arrogance he combined a grand rhyth- 
mical style, a marvellous learning, and a miraculous memory. 

Disraeli was “the most airy and vivacious of literary coxcombs, 
the most dexterous and dazzling of political harlequins, the most 
audacious of adventurers, the most loveable of men (when you got 
on his weak side), and altogether the most unique and remarkable 
personage of the age.” 

“ Esmond,” he added, “ is worthy of Addison at his best, but some 
of ‘The Yellow Plush Papers’ would be a disgrace to Grub Street, 
and the miserable personal attacks on Bulwer, who has written 
the best play, the best comedy, and the best novel of the age, are 
unworthy of a gentleman, and a man of letters!” 

“Trollope wrote a good deal that was interesting, and a good 
deal that was—not interesting.” 

“For literary ingenuity in building up a plot, and investing it 
with mystery, give me dear old Wilkie Collins against the world.” 

“George Eliot’s metier appears to me to consist principally 
in describing with marvellous accuracy the habits, manners and 
customs of animalcule as they exist under the microscope.” 

“Quida has emerged into dignity, and there is nothing in 
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literature more touching and beautiful than the tale of ‘Two 
Little Wooden Shoes.’ ” 

“Victor Hugo is the one great genius of this century; unfor- 
tunately he occasionally has the nightmare.” 

“George Sand should have been a man, for she was a most 
manly woman.” 

“Glorious old Alexandre Dumas has never been properly appre- 
ciated—he is the prince of dramatists.” 

“Walter Scott was one of the world’s benefactors.” 

Reade execrated poetasters, but adored poets; although he 
maintained that there was no nobler vehicle to give expression to 
thought than nervous, simple prose. 

Tennyson, he alleged, “is more pretty than potent.” When 
‘The Cup’ was produced at the Lyceum, he said, “ It might have 
proved an interesting spectacle if the words had been left out!” 

“ Browning is a man of genius, but he gives me too much trouble 
to understand.” 


“ Buchanan is a poet, but I like his prose best ; it is most poetic 
prose.” 


“Edwin Arnold has sparks of the divine afflatus, and holds his 
own amongst the best.” 

“Swinburne has a heart of gold, a muse of fire—a little too 
fiery perhaps; but I was young once myself, and I, too, love the 
great god Pan!” 

He always harked back to Byron, Shelley and Scott—the 
latter, however, was his greatest favourite, and he would recite 
by heart, with fervour, cantos of ‘Marmion’ and ‘The Lady of 
the Lake.’ 

He sometimes complained bitterly of what he called “The 
Shakespearian craze,” stoutly maintaining that the people who 
talked most of the bard, knew least about him. In a more 
genial mood he frankly admitted the supremacy of the “ celestial 
thief” to all men who came before or after him. IfI could only 
set him going about ‘Othello’—the one perfect play through 
all the ages—he would discourse “ thunder and lightning.” 

Music was his special delight, but his taste was as exacting as 
it was cultivated. Italian opera he always maintained was both 
in form and method an emasculated and degraded school of 
art. Wagner was a giant a hundred years in advance of his 
age, and his theory was sublime; but alas! he lacked melody. 

It was very trying to one’s temper to sit beside Reade in a theatre 
—especially if we happened to be in the stalls. He would writhe 
under an atrocious entr’acte, and not hesitate to express his 
opinion openly and freely about it. Once in his own collegiate 
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chapel at Magdalen, I thought he would really have gone mad 
during the “ murdering,” as he called it, of some choral piece. 

“High art” in music he didn’t believe in. ‘ What,” he would 
exclaim, “call that braying with brass, and torturing of cat- 
gut—music! Ah! give me music with melody.” 

Amongst our neighbours he admitted that Rachel and Lemaitre 
were geniuses, but he could not endure Fechter. One night, 
during the latter’s management of the Lyceum, we went 
to see ‘The Master of Ravenswood.’ During the Contract scene, 
Edgar became very angry with Lucy, and in approaching her, 
gesticulated so violently, that for a moment it seemed as if he 
were about to strike her. Reade growled: “He'll hit her in a 
minute. Ah! it’s always the way with those Frenchmen where 
women are concerned—when they are not sneaks, they are bullies.” 

The tea-cup and saucer comedy with the semi-chambermaid 
heroine, and the petzt crevé hero thereof, he despised utterly. 

“Give me,” he would exclaim, “ a man—one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
men. A woman—none of your skin and bone abominations, but a 
real woman ; let both man and woman have heads on their shoulders, 
hearts in their bodies—limbs they know how to use, and ‘ hair of 
what colour it shall please Heaven ’—voices that I can hear, voices 
that fire me like a trumpet, or melt me like a flute. Those God- 
like instruments make more music for me than all the fiddles 
that ever squeaked since the time that Nero fiddled, when Rome 
was a-fire.” 

Amongst his brother dramatists, he yielded Boucicault the 
first place. ‘‘ Like Shakespeare and Moliére,” he said, “the beggar 
steals everything he can lay his hands on, but he does it so deftly, 
so cleverly, that I can’t help condoning the theft. He picks up a 
pebble by the shore, and polishes it into a jewel. Occasionally 
too he writes divine lines, and knows more about the grammar of 
the stage than all the rest of them put together.” 

The success of ‘It is Never too Late to Mend’ being an 
established fact, Mr. Reade’s work was now in demand, and 
Mr. Alfred Wigan selected ‘The Double Marriage’ (taken 
from ‘Le Chateau Grantier’ of Macquet) to inaugurate 
the opening of the new Queen’s Theatre—that unfortunate 
building destined to prove hereafter so disastrous to Mr. Reade, 
so ruinous to me. Here was a magnificent opportunity. A new, 
elegant, and commodious theatre, in an eligible situation,—a 
fashionable management, with abundant capital at its back— 
sure never was there a better chance for author to distinguish 
himself. 


The play began well—the audience were pleased; as act 
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succeeded act, they became more and more interested. At last 
came the great situation of the fourth act, which, it was con- 
fidently anticipated, would take the house by storm, and it did— 
but not in the way the author intended. 

Josephine, the heroine of ‘The Double Marriage,’ has given 
birth to a child under circumstances which, though ultimately 
explained satisfactorily, appear at the moment most compromising. 
The child is discovered—the unfortunate mother’s honour, 
happiness, her very life, are at stake. In this supreme moment, 
her sister, a young girl the incarnation of truth, purity and 
innocence, comes forward in the presence of her affianced 
husband and her mother, the haughty Comtesse Grandpré, and, to 
save Josephine from shame, brands herself with infamy. Taking 
the child in her arms, the innocent girl declares that it is hers. 

I can conceive no dramatic situation in existence stronger than 
this. Miss Ellen Terry had returned to the stage—to her well- 
grounded skill was entrusted this striking incident. Cireum- 
stances had invested her first appearance with unusual interest. 
She was equal to the occasion—her form dilated—her eyes 
sparkled with fire—her voice trembled as she exclaimed in tones 
of passionate emotion: “ J am its mother!” 

At this moment, Reade told me that there burst forth a roar of 
derision which shook the building, and a howl of savage laughter 
arose, which he should never forget if he lived to the age of Old 
Parr. The curtain fell amidst yells, and the piece was doomed 
there and then ; indeed it was only kept in the bill until some- 
thing could be prepared to take its place. 

Here was a bitter disappointment for my poor friend—and 
at the very moment when he felt assured that he had got firm 
hold of the dramatic public, hey-presto! the phantom vanished, 
and he had to begin all over again. 

Immediately preceding the production of ‘It is Never too Late 
to Mend, ‘The Colleen Bawn’ had achieved a great success. 
Boucicault and Reade were on terms of friendly intimacy. It 
occurred to them that the names of the authors of ‘ The Colleen 
Bawn’ and of ‘It is Never too Late to Mend’ were names to 
conjure by. They would write a novel first, and dramatise it 
after. 

In its narrative form ‘Foul Play’ was highly successful ; 
then came the question of the dramatisation, and it was soon 
found that “ when two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind.” 
Both authors objected to take a back seat, and each rode off in 
different directions. Boucicault took his version to the Holborn 
Theatre, where it failed most signally. Reade brought his 
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adaptation to me. It was a powerful but sprawling play; 
strength, however, it had in abundance, and all that was necessary 
was to lick it into shape. Mr. Reade was amenable to reason, and 
accepted my practical suggestions; for example, when it was 
first put into my hands, the second act was in seven scenes. 
I put them all into one—suggested the whole of the business of 
“The Crossing the Line” in the third act, and transposed and 
arranged the Island act, until it assumed its present form. 

The drama was produced the first season of my new theatre 
at Leeds, with immediate and pronounced success, and I am 
emboldened to say was one of the best acted and best mounted 
plays that has been produced in this generation. 

Despite his elaborate theories about art, Mr. Reade was in 
reality only guided by practical results. I have frequently 
known him take grave exception to an actor's conception of a part 
at rehearsal, but if the offender struck fire at night, the end 
justified the means, even if his views were diametrically opposed 
to those of the author. If from some adverse circumstance—a bad 
house, an east wind, an unsympathetic audience—the play did not 
elicit the usual modicum of applause, then the actors were 
stigmatised as “ duffers”—*“ Duffers, sir, who have defiled my 
composition, mixed ditch-water with my champagne, murdered my 
work.” The next night perhaps there was a good house—perhaps 
the wind was not in the east, perhaps a thousand things—at any 
rate, if the play was received enthusiastically, then all was con- 
doned and forgiven. The popular applause was music to Mr. 
Reade; he would ensconce himself in his box, turn his back to the 
stage, and as the audience laughed or cried he laughed and cried 
with them, and their tears or cheers were always his barometers 
of the actor’s ability. I have often heard him say that he thought 
the great orator or the great actor quaffing the full wine of 
applause crushed in one moment into a golden cup and drained 
from the public heart, was the most enviable of human beings. 

No man, except himself, ever combined, in one and the same 
person, such an extraordinary mass of contradictions as Charles 
Reade. Of course, it is well known, that if any one assailed him, 
he dipped his pen in vitriol, and poured the vials of his wrath 
upon his luckless adversary. On these occasions nothing could 
restrain the headstrong rush of his impetuosity, nothing check 
the torrent of his objurgations. Yet, on the other hand, if called 
upon to advise a friend under similar circumstances, he frequently 
exercised quite a judicial function and was the very incarnation 
of mildness. 

A remarkable illustration of this occurred while we were at X. 
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The night before our opening a certain pressman had announced 
his intention of “slating” us. This ornament to literature turned 
up at night very drunk, and absolutely unable to get into the 
theatre without assistance. He slept quietly and composedly 
through the greater portion of the performance. All the same, 
the next day, we got the promised “lating.” Perhaps no man 
has been more fulsomely flattered, or more villainously abused 
than I have, consequently, I have “ta’en fortune’s buffets and 
rewards with equal thanks;” but this onslaught, knowing its 
origin, was more than I could stomach, so I rushed at pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote a letter that was probably more distinguished 
by vigour of vituperation than anything else. When I had finished 
this precious epistle, I took it to Reade. He read it carefully and 
said very quietly : 

“Yes, a good letter, very good; couldn’t you make it a little 
hotter ?” 

“Tl try,” said I, and in the innocence of my heart I took it 
away, and after half an hour spent in polishing it up, and embel- 
lishing it with every epithet of scorn and contempt in my voca- 
bulary, I returned with it in triumph. 

“Not hot enough by half, my boy,” said he. “Put it by for a 
week, then read it; put it by for another week, and then—put it 
in your scrap-book, or better still, put it in the fire. Stop! I'll 
save you the trouble,” and he put it on the fire, there and then, 
saying, “ Now it is as hot as it can be made.” So there was an 
end of that letter. 

Now for the obverse of the picture. 

During the run of ‘ Foul Play’ in Manchester we had gone over, 
to pass Sunday, at my house in York, and on our way back, after 
my wont, I bought all the papers and magazines I could lay my 
hands upon at the railway station. Amongst them was a copy 
of a satirical journal called the ‘Mask.’ Upon opening it, I 
found a loathsome caricature of Reade and Boucicault on the first 
page, and further on a violent personal attack on both authors, 
accusing them of wholesale robbery from a French drama (by an 
author whose name I have forgotten) called ‘La Portfeuille 
Rouge.’ Side by side with the Boucicault and Reade composition 
was printed the text of the French author. As I looked up I saw 
Reade, in the opposite corner of the carriage, with his eyes closed. 
In certain moods he had a facility for feigning sleep, just like a 
cat waiting to spring upon an unfortunate mouse. Holdifg my 
breath I furtively tried to slip the ‘Mask’ under the seat. At this 
—_— to my astonishment, he opened his eyes wide and 
said : 
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“John, when you've done with that yellow magazine, hand it 
over this way.” 

I handed him the ‘Cornhill,’ and tried to hide the other 
behind me. 

“Not this!” he said, “the other yellow thing!” 

There was no help for it, so I gave it him. He cast a disdain- 
ful glance at the caricature and shrugged his shoulders in silence ; 
but when he had finished reading the acte d’accusation he flushed 
up to the eyes, exclaiming, “It’s a lie, an infamous calumny! I 
never even heard the name of the infernal piece !” 

It was customary for Mr. Reade’s detractors to assert that 
although he stigmatised them as thieves when they stole from him, 
yet he laid French authors under contribution with impunity. 

It must be admitted that ‘Les Chercheurs d’Or’ was the 
foundation of ‘Gold,’ nor can it be denied that the inimitable 
“Jacky” was suggested by a long forgotten drama called 
‘Botany Bay.’ What then? 

‘It is Never too Late to Mend’ is English to the backbone. 
The men are sons of the soil ; Susan Merton is as sweet an English 
maiden as ever came out of Berkshire; the lines are idyllic 
English. There is not a pastoral scene in the story either in 
England or Australia in which the spectator does not “see green 
meadows and hear the bleating of sheep,” while the crude savage 
of ‘Botany Bay’ is transformed by the hand of genius into the 
wonderful creation of “Jacky.” All authors are more or less 
plagiarists; but a1 y a fagots et fagots. Since Homer’s time, 
men have more or less parodied his incidents and paraphrased 
his sentiments. Moliére alleged that he “took his own where he 
found it.” But “the thief of all thieves was the Warwickshire 
thief,’ who stole right and left from everybody; but then, he 
“found things lead, and left them gold.” Reade’s complaint was 
that his plunderers found his work gold and left it lead! 

"Tis quite true that he utilised Macquet’s ‘Le Pauvre de Paris’ 
in ‘Hard Cash;’ ’tis also true that he adapted his novel of 
‘White Lies’ and his drama of ‘The Double Marriage’ from 
the same author’s ‘Le Chateau Grantier ;’ it is equally true that 
he founded ‘Drink’ upon Zola’s ‘L’Assommoir ;’ but in each 
and every one of these instances he recognised the justice of the 
French authors’ claim by obtaining their consent and paying 
them a liberal commission for the right to utilise their works. 


(To be concluded in the neat number.) 





Hyacinth O'Coole. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


In the course of my life I have met with more accidents and assaults 
than twenty other men, and they never cost me any trouble to speak 
of—cuts, prods, and gunshot, all came quite natural, and healed like 
enchantment. It was a murdering pity I was not a general. I 
could have stood any amount of hacking, and slashing, and riddling, 
and been never the worse man, nor a week on the sick-list. A 
shoemaker mistook me one day for a county Cork man that was 
paying attentions to his wife, and gave me a slice with his half-moon 
knife—bad luck to that ugly instrument—as I was walking down 
Petticoat Lane, no more thinking of his wife, I give you my solemn 
honour, than Saint Joseph of Arimathea was of Potiphar’s. The 
next thing was, Baron Dromdouski—a Polish refugee of distinction, 
and a perfect gentleman, I will say, and played the guitar like 
an angel, though liable occasionally to be carried away by his 
feelings—stuck me with an oyster-knife, while we were differing 
on politics, in the “Good Samaritan” in Exchange Street. I could 
count up fifty such unlucky catastrophes; but I think the worst 
was, What happened to me as I was whistling in the hall of my 
lodgings, where I was waiting to take Miss Doolan out for a walk. 

I must tell you there’s nothing on earth I hate equal to a cat, 
and it is the only thing that walks on feet I was ever thoroughly 
affeard to look in the face. It’s a dread that was born with me, 
and it will never leave me; and I'd run into Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery 
furnace away from one, and I think I'd have jumped after Quintus 
Curtius into the bottomless abyss if there was a cat behind me. 

Well the cause of this accident I’m going to mention, was our 
cook, poor thing, that was flighty and out of her mind for love 
of a private grenadier in the Buffs, and she drove a three-pronged 
iron toasting-fork, between the kitchen banisters, up to the hilt in 
the calf of my leg. I thought it was the cat that I saw there, looking 
like mischief, only a minute before, and I gave a screech and a jump, 
and I went flying into the hall with the toasting-fork stuck in my leg. 

“Ta! Mr. Toole, what’s that stuck in your leg?” cries Miss 
Doolan, who was that minute coming down the stairs. 

“It’s the cat,” I roared, almost out of my senses, and away with 
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me out of the hall-door, that chanced to be open, and down the 
street I pegged like a madman, knocking my hat off on an old 
gentleman’s face, that was looking out of his study-window, and 
never waiting to pick it up. I thought the beast would never 
let go, and my hair was standing up on my head, and I wish you 
saw the capers I cut, trying to shake it off. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” 1 implored, dancing mad in the middle 
of the street, “will some of you pull it off my leg? I'll give you 
a shilling, whoever does.” 

“T'll take it off,” says a good-natured scavenger, that thought I 
was mad—and bedad I wasn’t far from it—and he strove to catch 
hold of the handle of the fork ; and I was so wild with fright I made 
a cut at the animal with my stick behind, and struck the scavenger 
right across the knuckles, and on I ran feeling the cat’s teeth and 
claws, as I thought, fast in me still. 

“Bad luck to you, ye Turk!” says the scavenger, shying a stone 
at me, as big as a lemon, and knocking a carman out of his dicky 
with it, pipe, whip, caubeen, and all. 

“Look what’s stuck in his leg, boys!” called out the blackguard 
little children, running after me. ‘See there, look, look, look 
what’s stuck in his leg!” 

“Will some of you hit it, lick it, wallop it? It’s mad!” I holloaed. 

By this time I was running up Grafton Street, and every one 
looking after me, some wondering, some laughing, and some frightened. 

“Tt’s fastened in my leg!” I roared. “ Will none of you pull 
it off?” 

“ T will,” says one. 

“ Shoot it,” says I. 

“ T will,” says another. 

“Tt’s mad,” said I. 

“Stop your capers, man, and J’7/ pull it out,” says another. 

“ Give it a lick,” said I, “ break its back, stick a knife in it.” 

“Arra! Bother ye. How much ironmongery do you want?” 
says another. “Stop aisy, and I'll coax it out in a jiffy.” 

* Do,” said I, “coax it; its name’s Mufti.” 

“Tt was a little thief that snatched it out at last, as it trailed 
along the ground, and a devil of a hard pluck it took, and ran away 
with it and pawned it for a penny. 

Well, I need go no further; I mentioned these, and might 
mention fifty other wounds, to show you that they were no trifles, 
and I can take my davy there was not one of the series that took 
a week to heal. 

I'm happy to tell you that I was quite sufficiently well to avail 
myself of Mrs. Molloy’s invitation to drink tea, go to the play, 
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and return to supper with her agreeable party. I need not tell 
you that if I had had as many holes in my body as a colander, and 
was bleeding at every pore, I would have contrived, cost what it 
might, to drag myself to the side of the beautiful Theodora, although 
it was only to expire at her feet. 

The hour named for assembling at the hospitable lodgings of the 
Molloys was half-past five. I dressed myself with uncommon care. 
We sported wonderful high and voluminous white cravats in those 
days, which had a good deal the effect of modern poultices. We 
wore besides under-waistcoats of coloured satin, pantaloons and 
pumps, and blue coats with brass buttons gilt. 

I was glad as I looked at myself in the glass, and brushed up my 
hair above my forehead into a “topping,” as Mr. Bassegio called 
that conical triumph of the decorative art, to think that I looked 
a little pale. 

Mundy had called on me the day after this extraction, not knowing 
a word of the matter, and wondering why I did not look in at the 
billiard-rooms. I made a rather painful effort, for I was lying on my 
face, to get into a more natural position, which I did with a slight groan. 

“Wounded!” says he. 

“Slightly,” said I, “that is, they say it won’t be dangerous.” 

“Qh! oh!” says he, smiling faintly down at me as I lay on my 
bed, with a look at once stern and knowing. “ Gunshot, eh ?” 

I had told him on purpose, for I knew that he was intimately 
acquainted with the Molloys, and I wished Theodora to hear that 
I was wounded ; for a man hurt in an affair of honour (and what 
but that could she suppose?) is the most interesting patient that 
can come under the steel of the faculty or the cognisance of the fair. 

“Gunshot,” I acquiesced ; for a carbine’s as good a “gun” as 
a pistol any day; and about the “shot,” at any rate, there could 
be no mistake. 

“Shivering an’ a daisy, as you say?” he inquired. “ Looking 
into a barrel? Ten paces, eh?” 

“Tl not deny the distance was about that,” said I. ‘“ We were 
both slightly wounded, and—that’s all. I won’t talk about it; we are 
under terms not to tell on one another; and ask me no questions 
and I'll tell you no lies. Are you asked to the Molloys’ tea-party 
to go to the playhouse on next, and back again to supper ?” 

“Yes,” says Mundy, “and I mean to go; that’s as fine a black- 
eyed, piquey-cheeked, bouncing grenadier of a——” 

“Stop!” said I, making a bounce to sit up, for my blood was 
boiling ; but I was not equal to that change of posture yet. “If you 
mean Miss Theodora Molloy ” T began. 

_ “Oh! oh! §o it is there the wind sits,” says he, and he laughed, 
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“T meant old Mother Molloy, of course; don’t be uneasy, my dear 
fellow.” 

We parted, notwithstanding, very good friends, and I was glad 
to hear that he was just going to pay them a visit in their apart- 
ments on Ormond Quay, and I knew he could not keep my little 
secret long from that agreeable family. 

The better part of the week had passed, as you are aware, since 
this visit of Mundy’s, and I was now on the point of setting out 
to enjoy the delightful evening I had been dreaming of for so long. 

When my toilet was completed, I practised sitting down and 
standing up, which I did, perhaps, a little stiffly ; still the movement 
was quite feasible, and I trusted to the inspiration of Theodora’s 
presence to make it graceful. 

When all was ready I took my opera-hat and got into the hackney- 
coach, with a great coat-of-arms, as big as a signboard, emblazoned 
on each door. Some judge or Lord Mayor, or other magnifico, 
seemed to have owned every one of them, fifty years before, and 
turned them adrift to batter about the town ever since. I sat down 
alone in my glory. It was a roomy place. Three could easily sit 
at aside. I wish you felt the jolting, and bobbing, and bumping. 
I was in no condition to enjoy it just then, and on second thought, 
I readjusted my pose. I kneeled down; such, for sufficient reasons, 
was the attitude I preferred, with my elbows on the cushion. There 
was room enough for changes of the sort: it was as big as a pew, 
a very uneasy one, you may suppose: the noise of it was enough 
to deafen a cannoneer for an hour after. If all the old iron and 
broken glass in Dublin was being tossed by madmen in frying-pans 
like pancakes, it could not exceed the ring and clatter and batter of 
that musical enclosure. They were all alike; there was no use 
in fretting; I wanted to be at Ormond Quay to the minute, not 
to lose one moment of Theodora’s company, possibly to arrive first 
of the lot and have her all to myself before any one else should come 
in to bother us. 

Unfortunately, my coachman was something the worse for liquor, 
and delayed me considerably by tumbling out of the box, which 
he did three times: once on his back, once on his face, and 
last on his knees and elbows. He had to be helped up on to the 
box every time, and his hat, whip, and other appurtenances collected 
and restored by some charitable blackguards of his acquaintance, 
while I, compelled to change my attitude of devotion, was stamping 
in my pumps and silk stockings, in my roomy prison, and swearing 
till I almost burst my cravat, with my “topping,” my expressive 
face, and my fist out of the window. At length, after many hair- 
breadth escapes and a long and heartrending oscillation between 
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the house ten doors above and the house ten doors below, the 
particular door I wanted to stop at, I was actually liberated, and 
ascended the narrow stairs, preceded by the maid, with my heart 
thumping, I verily believe, audibly. I heard people talking, and 
the voice of Theodora quite distinguishable from the rest. The 
woman did not announce my name, and I soon discovered that she 
was not aware that I had followed her upstairs, for she said : 

“There’s a little hop-o’-my-thumb of a man in the hall, if ye 
plase, ma’am, that says you asked him to tay; but I think it’s what 
he’s a bit of a shop-boy that’s come with a bill, and, if you like, I'll 
put him out by the lug.” 

I was so confused and embarrassed, and above all so anxious to 
put an end to the discussion, before anything past all endurance 
should be said, that I bolted into the room, putting on the best 
smile I could and stretching out my hand to Mrs. Molloy, who was 
next me. But the maid at the door, with arms as thick as Donnelly’s, 
the boxer, caught me by the collar at the nape of my neck with 
such a sudden jerk that I fell sitting on the floor, smack, as if I was 
shot, and she never let go her grip, but held me half-choked, sitting 
bolt upright, with my legs out, pumps and pantaloons, like a pair 
of compasses. 

“How dare ye!” says the powerful maid, giving me a shake that 
made my teeth chatter. ‘ How dare ye, dare ye, dare ye!” 

I think she’d have pulled me down the stairs backwards, sitting 
as I was, only that Mrs. Molloy recovered her speech, and with a 
stamp on the floor that made the tea-spoons jump in their saucers, 
she bawls out, “My curse on you, Juggy Hanlon, what are you 
doing to Mr. Dooley, my most sinsare friend? Up with ye, Mr. 
Dooley, and I hope you’re nothing the worse, and down with you, 
Juggy Hanlon, and my curse go along wid ye, to the kitchen. Take 
a chair and an air of the fire, Mr. Dooley, the evening’s a trifle could, 
I think; and settle your cravat at the glass there between the 
windows, and we won't look at ye—bad luck to her impudence. 
Here’s my daughter Theodora, waiting to shake hands wid ye; but 
she won’t look at ye no more than myself till ye settle your waist- 
coat and cravat ; it’s a wonder of the world she didn’t make smithereens 
of your watch. She’s cruel strong, that same Juggy Hanlon!” 

I did as I was bid; I was so confounded I could hardly see my 
own reflection in the dingy little pier-glass. I saw in the back- 
ground the images of other people indistinctly, and I heard a sound 
of voices, but I could not say at the time whether they were laughing 
at me or what they were doing. 

In another minute I was shaking hands with every one that would 
shake hands with me, and with some of them, I dare say, twice over 
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at least. I was beginning to feel more like myself. It was not 
a very large party: Mundy was there, and Lieutenant Kramm— 
Sidebotham was on duty, but expected to get off in time to come 
to supper—there was an impudent little Galway chap, no bigger 
than myself, with a smirk on his red face, and a pair of calves, I give 
you my honour, ss round as a hat, paying attentions, if you please, 
to Miss Theodora Molloy. I don’t think he was a day under forty ! 
With half an eye I saw what he was at. If you caught a stranger 
driving your only horse and new gig to the Howth races, or walking 
down Dame Street in your best hat, with your umbreila in his hand, 
you might conceive, in a small way, the feelings with which I wit- 
nessed the usurpation in question. I had no idea until that moment 
how entirely I had come to regard Theodora as my own. I think 
I could have cut his ugly little head off his shoulders, and kicked 
it through the window into the Liffey. 

“T must introjuice you to my sinsare friend 

“The O'Kelly of Ballynamuck,” whispered the gentleman from 
Galway, who knew his weakness. 

“Mr. Dooley———” 

“ Toole,” I whispered. 

“ Well, ain’t it all one? Mr. Toole, I beg leave to introjuice you 
both. Mr. Toole, this is The O’Kelly of Ballynamuck. The O’Kelly 
of Ballynamuck, this is Mr. Toole.” 

“Proud to make your acquaintance,” said The O'Kelly, with a 
fierce sort of curtsey, that made me think that he, also, instinctively 
smelt a rat. 

“Your most obedient, sir,” said I, making him an awful low bow, 
and, raising my head higher than usual, I treated him at the end 
of it to a short, fierce stare. with another short bow at the end of 
that again. 

“Fine weather, sir! uncommon fine, Mr. Toole. Everything 
promises amazin’; though, of course, it don’t agree with everything 
alike. If this weather houlds a little longer I wouldn’t wonder if 
we had piteeties at three-halfpence ! ” 

“ Indeed, sir!” said I, expressing more wonder than I altogether 
felt, for I wasn’t quite sure whether the sum he named was wonder- 
fully high or wonderfully low. “Do you play billiards, sir?” 

“No, sir; cards and cock-fightin’ serves my turn. But what 
is cards and what is cock-fightin’ compared with the delightful 
societee of neeture’s noblest work, the objeck of our aspirations, our 
homage, and our life’s devotion—the fair sex?” 

And with this he made a flourish with his hat, and a bow to Miss 
Theodora, the like of which I could hardly hope te execute in half 
a life, with such a smile of conceit and assurance, and, I may say, 
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of defiance, as almost drove me out of my senses, and down he went, 
with a whisk, into the chair next hers, and began to talk love and 
nonsense into her ear, under my very nose! Every now and then, 
I could see from the corners of his eye he gave me a look as much 
as to say, “I have her, and I mean to keep her; and don’t you wish 
you may get her?” 

“ That fellow’s disposed to put a quarrel on me,” said I to myself ; 
“let him; if he don’t, maybe I'll put one upon him.” 

I dare say I looked a little bit surly, for Mrs. Molloy plucked 
me by the coat, and said: “Sit down at the table, here, beside me. 
and take a hot cup of tay, and a cut o’ that pittaytee-cake; and 
may I never! but ye look as if ye saw your tailor’s ghost with a bill 
in his fingers. Sit down now, I tell you,” and the imperious old 
lady pulled me down on the chair with a souse. “And here’s for 
you; that’s stingo; drink it, my child; and cream in it that will 
make you as fat as a pig.” 

I think in her youth Mrs. Molloy must have been very nearly 
as strong as Juggy Hanlon: I felt perfectly helpless in the hands 
of either. In deep dudgeon I swallowed lumps of potato-cake and 
gulped down tea, talking rather vaguely with old Mrs. Molloy, and 
watching Theodora and The O’Kelly of Ballynamuck with the corner 
of my eye. 

“TI see how it is, my poor little fellow,” says Mrs. Molloy, with a 
kind wink at me, “but don’t bother you head about him. “ Mickey 
Kelly there,” and she winked at me again, and jogged her elbow in 
the direction of The O’Kelly, “ can’t come to the playhouse to-night ; 
he’s going to Killcock to sell a mare, and he’s the boy that can 
do it. So Theodora ’ll have no one to look after her but yourself 
and them officers, and I leave her among you, and I think I know 
who'll be foremost. We leave that dear girl, me and Molloy there, 
just to do whatever she likes best herself. What time of day is 
it, Molloy ?” 

Old Molloy obediently grasped the seals of his huge silver watch, 
and hauled it, with several tugs, from the recesses of his fob. 

“Why then, it’s time the coaches was at the door,” says Mrs. 
Molloy, in a tone of brisk alarm, having heard his report. “Ring 
the bell, some o’ yez, like darlin’s. Where's that Juggy Hanlon? 
Don’t be affeard, Mr. Dooley,” she interpolated to me, with a 
momentary playfulness, “she shan’t lay a finger on you. Call two 
coaches, Juggy, and don’t be while ye’d be lookin’ about ye—mind. 
Run in and get ready, Theo, my child.” And she added more 
vehemently to her helpmate, “Shake them crumbs off your small- 
clothes, Mr. Molloy, and, for dacency’s sake, will ye wipe that butter 
off your chin.” 
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So issuing her orders in hot haste, Mrs. Molloy fussed, and 
wheezed, and bustled about. Mundy was arranging his curls, and 
smiling blandly at his handsome features in the looking-glass ; 
and Lieutenant Kramm was entertaining old Molloy with terrific 
anecdotes of his sporting and military life; and The O'Kelly was 
taking his leave with all the fascination and gallantry that belonged 
to his courtly manners. From the window I saw him get into a 
battered gig, and drive off at a hideous pace, pretty much at the 
mercy of a mad-looking horse, in a westerly direction. That red- 
faced‘ thief made me very uneasy; and you may be sure it wasn’t 
altogether about his neck I was anxious. 

Well, he was gone; that was one comfort. I shook myself up, and 
strutted from one window to another, and Mrs. Molloy’s words and looks 
of encouragement came back, and I began to think if a little beast 
like that chooses to pin himself to a girl’s apron-string, what is she 
to do? I dare say she hated the old whisky-faced rascal as much 
as I did; and didn’t she give me a smile over her shoulder as she 
left the room ! 

My spirits rose. I was glad to observe that Mundy, who was 
six feet high and wore a red coat—decisive odds—was not in the 
running; and Kramm was directing his attentions chiefly to the 
old people. The opportunity would, after all, prove as fortunate 
as my wildest hopes had painted it. 

In a few minutes more we were rolling and rattling away to the 
theatre. Mrs. Molloy distinguished Kramm and Mundy by placing 
herself under their escort, and starting first, with a tipsy coachman 
and a horse that had a morbid jerk in one of its legs, and seemed 
at every fifth step to be on the point of pitching, with a curtsey, 
on its head. Away they went in full fig, merrily, in this con- 
veyance; Mrs. Molloy, as proud as a peacock to take her seat in 
the box next his Excellency, the Lord Lift’nant! I, old Molloy, 
and the lovely Theodora, whom I keep to the last, as children do 
their best bit, followed in our jingling, thundering, rolling coach, 
and in a few minutes down slammed the steps in front of the box- 
entrance, and I had the happiness of giving my arm to the beautiful 
girl I had never ceased thinking of since I saw her for the first time, 
in the barouche, outside the pickle-shop on Stephen’s Green. Can 
I ever forget it ! 

Here we are now, all in our glory, under the blaze of the lamps. 
Mrs. Molloy’s turban, or, as she persisted in calling that sort of 
coiffure, to her dying day, her “ turbot,” was the finest thing in green, 
yellow, and pink that night in the playhouse, with a big pin—I 
suppose they were precious stones—stuck in the front of it; her 
dress was of corresponding magnificence. At that time ladies wore 
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next to no waists at all, and their clothes were made almost as tight 
as bolster-cases, if you just suppose a bit of string all round tied 
tight, and as close under the arm-pits as anatomy would permit. 
Whatever advantages this style of dress had, I think it was rather 
trying to persons of Mrs. Molloy’s figure, and was calculated, with 
uncommon candour, to display every pound of flesh she boasted. 
She had three necklaces on, and a roll of fat for every one, and a 
pair of Roman-pearl pendants, that were as big as duck-eggs, 
and kept swinging and knocking on her inflamed shoulders whenever 
she turned her head. I will say this for Mrs. Molloy, that for her 
time of life she was as showy and plentiful a figure, and as roomy 
@ woman as you could wish to fill a window with on a Lord Mayor's 
Day; and this night, in the front row of the box, next his Excellency, 
she was looking her very best, and, I dare say, a more striking figure 
than the Lord Lieutenant himself. 

Mrs. Molloy was so anxious to get next the Lord Lieutenant, and 
her daughter to get as far as possible from Mrs. Molloy that Mundy 
and I were put side by side in the middle, Miss Theodora on my 
right, and the old lady on Mundy’s left next the viceregal box. 
I remember the arrangement well, because we were hardly in our 
places, and I saying something engaging to Miss Theodora Molloy, 
sitting as I was side by side with my friend the lieutenant, when 
a fellow in the gallery calls out, “Three cheers for Mundy and his 
man Friday,” and three cheers followed that made the lustres 
tremble. 

This you may be sure made me feel rather fidgetty, more especially 
as who should I see but that blackguard young Figges, and all his 
malevolent family, grinning and sniggering away in a front row, 
only a box or two off. He was watching me, and laughing, you'd 
say, for a wager, and bursting with spite. 

I was as sure as could be, of a thing I did not actually see, that 
the sneaking rascal had sent a lot of his shop-boys into the upper 
gallery to make fun of me before the people. Of course he saw my 
name down and who I was with when he went to take his places. 

It was a terrible unlucky thing. It was putting me out. I could 
not hear half she said; and two or three times I was very near 
talking nonsense. 

In a minute more another chap calls out from the gallery: “A 
cheer for the big soger with the little hyacinth in his button-hole,” 
and off goes another cheer. 

Well, this blew over like the last, leaving me feeling rather small 
and blushing all over. But I did not pretend to think they meant 
me, and went on talking all the same, thinking the overture would 
never begin, and the curtain go up to put me out of pain. 
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Then there comes a thundering cheer for Mr. Toole, in the box 
next his Excellency, and I saw the Figgesses tittering. 

No matter, I was determined to keep never-minding, and to talk 
on to that beautiful girl as if nothing in the world was going the 
least bit wrong. 

“May I make bold,” says I, “to ask you, Miss Molloy, how long 
it is since you and Mr. O’Kelly were first acquainted ?” 

“ And why should you care a brass farthing, Mr. Toole, to know?” 
says she, looking as innocent and startled-like as a little frightened 
bird. “Sure there’s no harm in poor little Micky O’Kelly!” 

“No harm, I dare say, and not much good,” said 1; “ but what- 
ever he is I envy him, Miss Molloy, and lament all the precious time 
I have lost.” 

I said this, you may be sure, as tenderly as I could. 

“T hope you're gettin’ on with her, Mr. Toole,” calls out a fellow 
affectionately from the gallery. 

“ Never mind,” says another, “ he’s the boy that'll melt her soon.” 

I felt my very cheeks tingling with shame. There was another 
cheer, and those accursed Figgesses grinning. Well, it could not 
last for ever, I thought. “ Will those beastly fiddlers never begin ?” 
I thought. “Is there no one else in the house to make fun of but 
me? Will I ever be out o’ this, dead or alive?” 

The house was now filling fast; the box-doors were opening and 
clapping ; a human flood was oozing and tumbling into the pit from 
every entrance. The gallery was becoming more noisy every minute ; 
the orchestra were assembling, were chatting together, turning over 
music, and tuning violins, double-basses, and all sorts of instruments. 
There was a cheer for “ Nosey,” which was the nickname of the 
“leader” of those days. There was the usual “groan for the man 
in the white hat,” and call for “music,” and two or three fruits, 
small and hard, of that popular kind which were displayed by the 
' vendors at the corner of Carlisle Bridge, in old japanned snuffer- 
dishes, and offered from 11 o'clock, a.m., to sun-setting, with inviting 
monotony, in the words, “ Fourteen scarlet craftons for a halfpenny,” 
hit a hat or two in the pit, and one sounded the big drum with a 
spirit that made the accomplished drummer start, and drew upon 
him a glance of indignation from “ Nosey,” now upon his throne. 
These “fine scarlet craftons,” as I knew from experience, were as 
cheap and convenient an ammunition as a man could take with him 
to the upper gallery, when he wished to take half-an-hour’s 
innocent diversion with bald heads in the pit. Only two or three 
came down now ; but they were “like the first of a thunder-shower,” 


as Lord Byron says, and I knew they were signs of the coming 
storm. 
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And now, on asudden, every one in the house stood up, the orchestra 

struck up “God save the King.” The Lord Lieutenant was taking 
"his place in state, in the box next ours, and such a storm of clapping, 
cheering, hooting, groaning, hissing, whacking of sticks on the front 
of the gallery, whistling, cat-calls, and other sounds rose all at once, 
as made the music totally inaudible, and deafened the entire audience 
for a time. During the whole of this period, while we could see 
by the elbows and fiddle-sticks of the orchestra that the national 
anthem was still being played, much to my chagrin, I saw Mrs. 
Molloy, in whom I felt an interest, reflected from her lovely 
daughter, and a responsibility though not quite so near as Mundy’s, 
behaving herself in a manner that, I confess, scandalised me a good 
deal; for, with her side and shoulder on the cushion of our box, 
she contrived to get her face round the partition of his Excellency’s, 
and indeed, I may say, pretty well into it. One of her objects had 
been to get a good look at that dignified personage. I could soon 
perceive that she was engaged in a violent altercation with some one 
in the viceregal box, in which her face was, I may say, established. 

I thought I could distinguish in her powerful voice an allusion 
to the well-known privilege that cats enjoy, of looking at kings; but, 
except the constant and vehement nodding of her turban, I could see 
nothing of what was going on in the state box. 

Tom Barnacle was in the pit, a little way out, and told me next 
day all he saw; and from that and Mrs. Molloy’s narrative, I can 
relate that when her face presented itself considerable surprise and 
even consternation appeared in the countenances of those members 
of the household that were stationed in the rear of “ his Excellency,” 
who looked straight before him, as if unconscious of the appearance 
of the disk that had risen so unexpectedly on his horizon. 

Mrs. Molloy nodded repeatedly to “his Excellency,” and smiled 
affably, assuring him that she was proud to see him there, and that 
Molloy himself and her daughter being in the next box she did not 
think it would be manners if some one of the family did not wish 
his Excellency health, wealth, long life, and prosperity, which she 
did with a cead mille failthe from the heart of a Connaught woman, 
and the boosom of Ireland. 

His Excellency, she complained afterwards, did not appear to hear 
what she was saying—‘ them ignorant blackguards were making 
such a noise ”—but as the speech exhibited no symptoms of drawing 
towards its close, one of the gentlemen, in Castle uniform, stepped 
forward, and said with very marked distinctness: “Unless you with- 
draw your face, a constable shall take you from the next box, and 
convey you to the watch-house.” 

It was upon this that Mrs. Molloy, who had a “sperit” befitting 
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her ancient lineage, had retorted in high and scornful terms upon the 
“ gentleman-at-large,” who looked as if he would have liked to take 
by the throat that turbaned Turk ; and it was not until she saw him, 
as she thought, make a sign to some one, in the rear of the box, that 
her prudence overcame her indignation, and, with a face of flame and 
many a sniff and snort, she resumed her original pose, and stared 
fiercely across at the side-scene opposite, and her gills palpitated for 
half an hour afterwards. 

The frightful discord with which the representative of majesty 
was received, foreboded the political storm that was brewing. 

‘Macbeth’ was the play, and my troubles, to return from great 
things to small, were not over yet, for when the witches came on, 
and the cauldron appeared, a chap calls out from the gallery: “The 
boiling-pot, Mr. Toole.” 

I felt it the more that there was a dead silence in the house at the 
moment. And when the smoke began to come up, and the witches 
said : 

“Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble.” 


“ Melting-day, Toole,” says another. And when Macbeth said: 
“Out, out, brief candle.” 


There was a roar of “ Short sixes.” 

I give you my sacred honour, I felt as if I was melting myself. 
Td have liked to stand up that minute and tell the whole world I 
was a chandler. There’s nothing on earth so torturing as a mystery, 
with a lot of fellows, that know all about it, poking it under your 
nose every minute in the presence of a great assembly. 

Between the acts, it was one succession of groans, and hisses, and 
political sentiments, and it was plain that the Lord Lieutenant and the 
government big-wigs were in ill odour with the gallery. It was just 
when Macbeth was on the point of murdering King Duncan, a chap 
among the gods called out, by way of a joke: “God save the King,” 
and with that another calls for “ Patrick’s Day,” and then the whole 
gallery round set up one roar for “ Patrick’s Day,” and nothing could 
you hear but “ Patrick’s Day—Patrick’s Day,” in one thunder; you'd 
think the ceiling would come down. And out comes the manager, 
and stood bowing in front of the footlights, turning up his eyes to 
the gods, and Nosey waiting for a signal from him to strike up the 
tune they wanted. He made no sign; the clamour rose awfully ; 
he smiled, he shrugged, he bowed very low, he expanded his white 
gloves imploringly, as he slowly looked from one side to the other 
of the gallery. All would not do; they would not give him a 
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hearing. The manager went off, bowing and smiling regretfully, 
and he sent on Lady Macbeth to proceed, if she could; but the storm 
was rising steadily, and even that royal virago was forced to submit : 
Lady Macbeth curtseyed low, and in turn withdrew. Again the 
manager came forward. He gesticulated before the gentlemen in 
the gallery, conveying as well as he could that their demands were 
complied with ; he stepped forward to the footlights, signed to Nosey, 
who rapped on his desk with his fiddle-stick, and waved that wand 
of power over his musical familiars, and it was to be supposed 
the tune, so tumultuously demanded, was at last being executed by 
the full strength of Nosey’s band; but, of course, not a note could 
any one hear in the house. The magic of “Patrick’s Day” was 
powerless to abate the storm. That quarrel was but a pretext: there 
was something deeper in it. The manager bowed very low, and 
a sucked orange hit him on the head. At the same moment a 
whisky-bottle, from the upper gallery, hit the front of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s box, and a shower of glass splinters flew in all direc- 
tions. Now there were gentlemen standing up in the boxes, and 
gesticulating fiercely at the gallery; box-doors were opened and 
peaceable people were drawing back and some getting out on the 
corridors ; the same agitation was visible in the pit. Smash goes 
another bottle on the side of the viceregal box. 

The Viceroy, being a plucky man, continued to sit serenely with 
his eyes on the stage. Old Molloy popped his bald head out to see 
what was going on, and instantly, not a scarlet “crafton,” but one 
of those big, yellow apples that were called cannon-balls—never did 
they better deserve their name—burst with a thump on his shining 
bald head, a bit of it, as big as a walnut, hit me in the eye, exactly 
as I was saying, with a look of unutterable love in the unfortunate 
eye that I had fixed on her: “ Dear Miss Theodora, fear nothing ; 
am not I beside you?” Some pulp marked the spot where it had 
hit her papa, and a “noggin” of cider was streaming over his 
massive forehead and intelligent eyes, and I dare say old Molloy 
thought, for a minute, he was back again on the fair green of 
Ballynawhop. 

If we had known that the Lord Lieutenant’s box was likely to 
become the mark for all this artillery, I doubt if Mrs. Molloy would 
have been in such a hurry to secure the place of honour. 

“Papa dear, are ye hurted?” Miss Theodora exclaimed with 
much trepidation; and “Oh, la! There’s mamma!” And sure 
enough a cat had at that moment alighted with great directness 
on the head of Mrs. Molloy, whirling her tasteful turban and wig 
over her left cheek, and displaying instead a head as bald as her 
husband’s. A live cat, bedad! If it had dropped into the box 
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among us, Saint Peter would not have kept mein it an instant! 
Luckily it tumbled off Mrs. Molloy’s turban, head over heels among 
the groundlings in the pit. Grasping her wig and turban with 
both hands she rose exclaiming, “'Take me out of this hell upon earth 
some of ye.” 

At the same instant the Lord Lieutenant, having made up his 
mind to retire, rose with much dignity, and received a large lemon 
on his back; and I myself saw a mutton kidney in the eye of the 
Attorney-General, in the box opposite to ours. 

It was indeed high time for all who had ladies to look after to 
beat a retreat, and we were soon in the corridor, and making our 
way down the stairs. Theodora was on my arm. I was afraid she 
might faint before we got her into the coach. 

“Are you ill?” I whispered, squeezing her arm gently to the 
lapel of my coat with my elbow. “I hope you were not very much 
frightened ? ” 

Upon this the charming girl treated me to a dazzling stare of her 
fine black eyes, and burst out laughing. 

“Ah! Then, is it what you're jokin’ me, you are, Mr. Toole?” 
says she. “ Affeard, indeed! I wish you saw the stones and clae- 
alpins hoppin’ on and off the boys’ polls at the Fair of Killbattery. 
Ha, ha! Papa’s nothing the worse, ye see; and, indeed, the smack 
of it took a start out of me, for I only saw it with the corner of my 
eye, and I could not tell but it was a paving-stone was in it, and 
the pulp flying out alarmed me for a moment for the dear man’s 
brains. And mamma got it, too; that was a cat, or my name’s not 
Theodora. Mamma! Who’s she with? Oh, Mundy, I see. Mamma, 
dear, how’s your head?” 

“ Bad enough, joole,” rejoined Mrs. Molloy. My beautiful turbot’s 
rooned and smathered on my head!” 

The people who looked round to see who the speaker was who had 
suffered in so unusual a way, beheld Mrs. Molloy with old Molloy’s 
red and yellow silk pocket-handkerchief tied under her chin, holding 
her wig and turban down in their place, and looking, certainly, not 
unlike that class of ladies who used to carry flat-fish on their heads, 
and certainly I did feel a little bashful about her, for one side of 
her wig was dangling from under Molloy’s handkerchief between 
her shoulders, and the Figgesses, who were coming down the stairs 
behind us, were laughing like hyenas. I don’t think there was 
an unlucky thing happened to us that night but the eyes of that 
same beastly family were upon us. 

I was thankful when Mrs. Molloy was shut up in her hack coach, 
and her daughter, her husband, and myself in ours. 

We had all recovered our spirits by the time we had reached our 
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destination on Ormond Quay. Up the stairs we stumbled, talking 
ell together, and into the front drawing-room, where Juggy Hanlon 
had already lighted candles. Mrs. Molloy slipped quietly upstairs 
to restore her distracted head to order, while we talked on in the 
room where we had first mustered, and we could hear the servants 
tramping up and down the back drawing-room, clinking plates, and 
jingling spoons and knives and forks, and squabbling in loud and 
voluble accents over the arrangement of the supper. 

“Mr. Lieutenant Kramm has just been telling me, Miss Theodora, 
that your music is all that I should have anticipated,” said I, “ would 
it be asking too great a favour from a nightingale to sing us a song 
from the perch of that music-stool, and to accompany itself with 
a few harmonious touches of that forte-piano ?” 

I give you this pretty speech in full, to show you how much pains 
Z was taking to gain the beautiful creature’s heart. 

“Lieutenant Kramm says more than his prayers, I’m afraid,” 
says she, sitting down carelessly before the instrument. “Not that 
I sing like a nightingale, for I know very well that I don’t.” 

But she looked all the time as if she thought that she did. 

“You don’t sing like the nightingale in this one respect,” said I, 
“that you excel it beyond all calculation.” 

“T don’t mind a word you’re saying, Mr. Toole; I think it’s what 
you want to make a fool of me,” said the young lady. 

“Miss Molloy does not sing like the nightingale for all listeners,” 
gays Kramm, “only for her particular friends. 

“That’s it, I hope,” said I, “and I devoutly entreat that I may 
be included among the number.” 

“Sing that glorious thing you astonished me with the other 
morning,” said Mundy, joining the chorus of supplication. “If you 
don’t, Pll beg of Mr. Molloy to use his influence as a father.” 

“Well, then, I suppose I may as well,” says she. Ill sing you 
ene of Tommy Moore's melodies.” 

And, by the powers, so she did! She struck up on the piano, 
and I was delighted and, I do assure you, half-frightened by the 
power of her voice. Since I heard old “ Whisky Tay ” in the black- 
hole I had never listened to anything in the way of music half so 
loud! She had a way of throwing her voice into the words and 
swelling them out, that I never heard equalled; and when she came 
to the part : 

“The mo-hoon hid her li-hight, 
In the heavens that ni-hi-hight, 
And wept behind a clou-houd, 
O’er the maiden’s shee-aim.” 


I was perfectly ravished. 
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“More power! My blessing! May I never, but that was singing!” 
said I, in a state of extraordinary enthusiasm ; and I do assure you 
I hardly knew whether I was on my head or my heels. “Thank 
you! thank you! ! rHanx you!!!” I cried with growing fervour. 
“God bless you, my darling Miss Theodora, that was astonishing ! ” 

Mundy was laughing all this time with a “Ha! ha! ha!” and no 
more disguise than he would at a clown in a circus. 

“What are you laughing at, Mundy?” said I, turning on him 
as if I'd eat him up, with a stamp on the floor, for which I after- 
wards apologised to Miss Molloy, for it raised such a dust between 
me and Mundy I could scarcely see him, and I heard the young lady 
blowing and phewing, and slapping her hair with her pocket-hand- 
kerchief; and old Molloy was taken with a fit of coughing. 

“ Laughing!” says Mundy. “ Ha! ha! ha! phew! Isay, where’s 
the good of smothering us? Ha! ha! ha! why, man, I tell you it is 
—ha! ha! ha !—hys-sis-sis-sisterical—ha! ha! ha! I can’t help it, I 
tell you, I—ha! ha! ha!—have a sort of trembling inside whenever 
I’m very much moved. Miss Molloy knows all about it. Don’t be 
a fool; I told her long ago. I’ve had it on parade, and at funerals, 
and at divine service, by Jove, and I'll not be cross-questioned, nor 
bamboozled, nor made more nervous by any man living. You 
believe me, Miss Molloy, and that’s all I care about.” 

“Ah! Be quiet, Toole, will ye?” It was the first time she 
called me by my surname, and I felt so happy I could have forgiven 
Mundy if he had pulled me by the nose. “It’s true for him; he 
does really—he laughs whenever he’s near cryin’. It happened to 
myself once, when I was getting well o’ the swine-pock. Sure didn’t 
I see the way he was over the beautiful verses my poor Uncle 
Barney wrote, when he was leaving Ireland in a decline, and he 
called the pome a ‘ Farewell to Allyballycarick-o-dooley,’ which was 
the name of his place, and there’s hardly one in the world could 
read it without crying; and I give you my word, it was from one 
split of laughing with him into another! Not but what I think it 
would be better manners if he run his head in a pittaytie-pot, and 
clapped it out o’ the windy, sooner than offend people by his weak- 
ness, when he felt the fit comin’ on him,” she concluded, with a little 
severity. 

The discussion was ended at this point by the return of Mrs. 
Molloy, with her second best wig and “turbot” on her head; and 
just as we were going into supper in came Sidebotham. His eye 
was little more than sky-blue and yellow now, and a small slip 
of black plaister, instead of the bit of basilicon, as big as a turnpike- 
ticket, that was stuck across the bridge of his nose. He was not 
by any means so stand-off with me as when I last met him, and 
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seemed disposed to be conciliatory, and indeed he went the length of 
borrowing five pounds from me as we went away. 

I don’t know how we bundled in to supper. I only know that 
I found myself beside Theodora. It was really an elegant supper. 
I remember it well, and I may as well tell you that old Molloy had 
a loin of roast pork before him; there was a big square of bacon, 
with greens, before Sidebotham—we were running, you see, a good 
deal on the pigs; before Mrs. Molloy, and as fat as herself, there 
was a grand roast goose, that came all the way from Connaught, and 
more fool it, considering all the good it got by the journey! And 
there was cow-heel and tripe,a dish that old Molloy fondly lost 
himself in, whenever he could get at it. There was enough cold- 
cannon to load a hod with; potatoes with and without the skins; 
there was a mountain of pancakes you might put a child to bed 
on; and such a good smell of stuffing, and onions, and gravy over 
all, that I declare to you I don’t think the Prince Regent had a finer 
supper that night. 

We were mortal hungry, and for a time conversation was a little 
dull; but I had the pleasure of hearing Theodora’s beautiful voice 
every now and then, between the sounds of churning, and munching, 
and gulping all round, calling on me for those little refined atten- 
tions that constitute, I may say, all the chivalry of the supper-table. 
Now it was: 

“Mr. Toole, may I be troublesome to you for the gherkins?” 
And again— 

“ Another help o’ the stuffin’, ask mamma, Mr. Toole.” Or— 

“Show me the mustard, if you please?” Or— 

“Will ye give me a dust of that pepper, Mr. Toole?” 

Ido assure you it was one delightful round of similar requests 
and attentions all through the supper-time, and as the glorious 
girl had a fine appetite, she worked me, in that way, to my heart’s 
content. 

But this was only child’s play compared with what followed, when 
the old lady called out: “Come, Molloy, where’s the punch? What 
are you foosthering about? We're all choking with the drooth, 
and lookin’ at ye like so many dying fishes out o’ water. There’s 
Mr. Upside e 

“Sidebotham,” said the lieutenant. 

“ Upsidedownbotham—well, whatever it is, the young captain 
there, that we knew in Athlone, is makin’ signs to me this half 
hour for drink. Come, man, stir. Juggy, good girl, bring the: 
Kittle ; there’s two bottle of the right sort at your elbow, and half 
a dozen elegant lemons. Putt down the bowl before him, Juggy, 
that’s a darlint, and don’t be sousing the wather in as if you were 
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drownding so many rats. Do you know what, Mr. Upside, Mr. 
Downbotham, that’s it; just look at that bowl—it houlds seven 
pints and about a wine-glass; that’s the very bowl Molloy was 
baptized in!” And she nodded impressively at Sidebotham, just 
as Molloy squeezed a lemon into the sacred vessel. “As sure as 
you sit there, Mr. Back—what your name ?—no matter, I wish there 
was no such things as names, barrin’ Christian names, of course, 
for the ‘sake of religion; but what was I saying? Yes; he was 
baptized in that very bowl!” 

“ Not ducked in it?” says Sidebotham. 

“No; but sprinkled out of it by the Reverend Father Haddock.” 

“ He drank like a fish, I dare say, ma’am,” said Sidebotham, who 
didn’t care a fig what he said to any one. 

“‘T don’t know, my dear, but he baptized like a Christian; and 
he met his death, most unfortunately, by being drownded in a bog- 
hole. He being a portly man, standing too near the edge, the bank 
gave way, and himself, and a child, and an ass and cart was all 
drownded together. I remember seeing him myself.” 

“Not in the bog-hole?” said the lieutenant. 

“No, honey! It was in the high street of Athlone, when I was 
only a little slip of a colleen.” 

“We must drink to his memory, ma’am,” said Sidebotham. 

“ With all my heart, joole,” said Mrs. Molloy, who, barring a few 
political toasts, did not object to drink to anything. 

By this time the punch, one of the few good things we unques- 
tionably owe to England, was brewed; and infinite credit it did 
its “ composer.” 

Our Philomel was the only one of the party who partook of that 
wonderful elixir with extreme moderation. That nightingale only 
touched it lightly, as it were, with her musical beak, once or twice, 
and, content with this little sip, listened to our agreeable conversa- 
tion, our toasts, and sentiments, and to a great deal of fiery and 
confidential nonsense from your humble servant. 

After this, I can recal nothing distinctly, except the general conscious- 
ness that I never was so happy in the course of my life; only I 
once or twice observed that Kramm, who sat at Theodora’s other side, 
and did not seem to hear a word I said, kept interrupting the 
girl with his long-winded stories; and then I remember Sidebotham 
seeing me home, and talking to him a great deal about Theodora, 
and something very touching was said that affected me, for I re- 
member crying while he held my hand, and I held the railings, 
and I lent him some money, and how I got to my bed I don’t 
know. 


* 7 * 





. * * 
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[This amusing story, by the gifted author of ‘ Uncle Silas’ and 
‘In a Glass Darkly,’ was left at the time of the author’s death 
unfinished as it is here, but the Editor ventures nevertheless to give it 
in this state to the readers of ‘Tempte Bar.’ Humour is not a 
product of this furiously earnest age, and we cannot afford to lose any 
contribution to our mirth which comes in our way.—EprrTor. ] 











Westminster School. 


Ir is not wholly true that the boy is father to the man, and 
stories about the early days of distinguished men are often more 
gratifying to the curiosity than instructive as foreshadows of 
character. The education of some men only commences after they 
have left school, and to assume that a man owes much or little to 
his schoolmasters, according as he may have succeeded or failed 
in life, is to make general a proposition which only holds good in 
certain cases. It remains true, however, that the man is father 
to the boy, and the influence which eminent men exercise over the 
schools where they were brought up may be likened to a spiritual 
paternity. Sometimes it procreates several generations, in other 
cases only a short line ; sometimes it is evident and recognised, but 
more often unacknowledged and unsuspected. Gray and Shelley 
at Eton, Byron at Harrow, Young and Collins at Winchester, 
Dryden and Cowper at Westminster, and Thackeray at the Char- 
terhouse, all left a splendid lineage among the boys educated 
after them at their respective schools. The sires have not been 
surpassed by those whom we call their sons, for Harrow has 
not yet produced a second Byron, nor the Charterhouse another 
Thackeray; but great examples are never lost on boys. 

The present head-master of Westminster is the twenty-ninth who 
has held this office dating from the time of John Adams, who 
was appointed in 1540 and is the first master whose name has 
come down to us. It is probable that before the Reforma- 
tion the master was one of the monks of the Abbey—not always 
the same, but one told off occasionally for scholastic duty, and 
who derived no importance from his title. John Adams has 
had several very eminent successors, themselves Old Westmin- 
sters. Alexander Nowell, who ruled from 1543 to 1555, was 
one of the celebrities of his day. He became Dean of St. Paul’s 
and for thirty years preached the first and last sermons in time 
of Lent before Elizabeth. He introduced into Westminster the 
reading of Terence “ for the better learning of the pure Roman 
style,” for before this,-as Strype informs us, only barbarous 
medieval writers of Latin had been read at the school to the 
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elder boys. Four masters intervened between him and William 
Camden, the Antiquary and Clarencieux King of Arms, whose 
erudition and talents “compacted in a little body,” as Anthony 
& Wood says, “made him admired not only by the chiefest of 
the nobility and the most learned of the nation, but also beyond 
the seas.” 

Richard Ireland (1599-1610), who became Dean of Westminster, 
was the first head-master educated on the new or Protestant 
foundation. All his successors to Dr. Goodenough inclusive 
(1819-28) were to be Westminster foundationers; and from 
Ireland to Markham (1753-64) every Westminster head-master 
was a Christ-Church man as well as an Old Westminster. Richard 
Busby, who came next but one after Ireland, ruled the school 
for forty-seven years. He was born in 1606, took his degree 
in 1624, and, being too poor to pay the fees, was assisted by the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. He requited this gene- 
rosity nobly in his will by bequeathing to the said parish an 
estate of £525 a year in land and nearly £5000 in personal 
property. Busby held the mastership in trying times, for he 
was appointed in 1640. The Roundheads deprived him of his 
rectory of Cudworth, in Somersetshire, and of his prebendal stall 
in Wells Cathedral, and it is a wonder that they did not take 
his mastership from him also, for he was known to be a staunch 
Royalist. At the Restoration he got back his stall at Wells 
with another at Westminster; and he was always in great 
favour with the two last Stuart Kings, as he had been with 
their father. The fixing of the Court at Whitehall had made 
Westminster essentially a Royal school. The first town boys 
were the sons of noblemen who attended Court; they were 
sent to board in the houses of Busby and his assistants, and 
their parents were made to pay expensively for the privilege 
allowed them of joining the Queen’s Scholars at their lessons. 
Perhaps the unruliness of these gay young gentlemen accounts 
for the great use which Dr. Busby made of his rod. 

Busby’s successor was Robert Freind (1711-1733), the familiar 
of Atterbury and Swift, a man of the world who had friends in 
all camps, and never quarrelled with anybody about politics. 

After him came John Nicholl (1733-53), who educated 
Churchill, Cumberland, Colman, Cowper and Warren Hastings. 
Cowper, though he hated his school, wrote in kind terms of his 
master as a godly old man. It stands to Nicholl’s great credit 
that when Mr. Chiswick, Warren Hastings’s guardian, declined to 
bear the cost of sending his ward to Oxford, Nicholl offered to do 
so at his own expense. Chiswick refused this and packed young 
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Warren off to India, with a writership in the EastIndia Co.’s service, 
little thinking when he did a stingy thing what great good would 
come of it for the boy and for his country. Nicholl was succeeded 
by William Markham (1753-64), a fine scholar, a worldly-wise 
divine, and most fortunate pluralist. In 1759 he became Preben- 
dary of Durham, in 1765 Dean of Rochester, and soon afterwards 
Dean of Christ Church and Bishop of Chester at one and the same 
time. In 1771 he was appointed tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
and in 1776 was promoted to the Archbishopric of York, over 
which see he ruled for thirty-one years. After Markham came 
John Hinchliffe, who is the first Cambridge man among the head- 
masters. He was the son of a livery-stable keeper in Swallow 
Street. Hinchliffe resigned three months after his appointment, 
became Master of Trinity, Bishop of Peterborough, and held the 
rich deanery of Durham along with his bishopric. Dr. Samuel 
Smith (1764-1788) became nothing more than a prebendary of 
Wells ; but Dr. William Vincent, who was head-master from 1788 to 
1802, got exalted in the latter year to the Deanery of Westminster, 
and held it to his death in 1816. Vincent was more thoroughly a 
“Westminster” than any holder of his office before or since, for after 
being educated at the school he became usher there, then under- 
master, next head-master, and finally, Dean of the Abbey; in 
fact, with the exception of the time he spent at Cambridge, 
all his life was passed at Westminster. Dr. John Wingfield 
(1802-3) and Dr. William Carey (1803-14) had both been 
captains of Westminster School, and they are the only two 
head-masters who enjoyed this honour. Dr. Carey rose to be 
Bishop of Exeter in 1820, and was translated to St. Asaph in 
1830. His memory remains ever green at this old school, owing 
to his munificent bequests in favour of the Westminster students 
of Christ Church. Carey’s head-mastership passed to Dr. William 
Page (1814-19), a second Busby, of whom Lord Albemarle says, 
“ With a more savage, ill-tempered man I never came in contact.”* 
After Page, Dr. E. Goodenough ruled the school from 1819 to 
1828. On his retirement he obtained the deanery of Wells, and 
he is the last, up to the present, of the head-masters who were 
brought up on the foundation. Dr. R. Williamson (1828-46) 
had been a town boy, and it was after his death that the decline 
of the school began, from a variety of causes. The present Dean 
of Christ Church, who succeeded Williamson, was a Carthusian ; 
and though he was himself popular, his appointment displeased 
Old Westminsters as breaking through a custom which had three 


* «Fifty Years of my Life,’ by the Earl of Albemarle, 3rd edition, 1877. 
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Dr. Scott, who 





centuries of continuous precedents in its favour. 
came after Liddell, was an Etonian. 

From what precedes it will be seen that the Westminster head- 
masters have been a very lucky line in the matter of preferment, 
but having spoken of the masters, one may come to their brilliant 
host of pupils, There appears to be no good evidence of the 
statement often printed, that Francis Bacon was educated at the 
school, but the assertion would hardly have obtained such cre- 
dence as it has if there had been no basis for it. Bacon may have 
been for a short time a town boy. To him is attributed the happy 
retort made to Elizabeth’s question of how often he had been 
flogged : 


“Tnfandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” 


Richard Hakluyt may be set down as leading off the authentic 
list of school worthies. Born in 1553, he died in 1616, and was 
the author of ‘ Principal Navigations and Discoveries of the English 
Nation,’ a book which Robertson praises as that of a man “ to 
whom England is more indebted for its American possessions than 
toany other in the sixteenth century.” Hallam says that the best 
map of the world in the sixteenth century is to be found in a few 
copies of the first edition of Hakluyt’s publication. Next to this 
eminent geographer must be named Ben Jonson. He was born 
in 1574, soon after his father’s death, and about two years 
later his mother was remarried to a bricklayer. Ben worked 
at his stepfather’s trade, but got a nomination to Westminster 
and was a scholar there during Camden’s mastership, as is 
mentioned in the dedication to ‘Every Man in his Humour.’ 
How long Jonson remained at the school and why he left it 
nobody knows, for his early history is very obscure. He went 
back to bricklaying and was employed with his stepfather on the 
new structures of Lincoln’s Inn. Some gentlemen who saw him 
there took pity on him and reported his circumstances to Camden, 
by whom he was recommended as tutor to Sir Walter Raleigh’s son. 
Ben Jonson travelled over Europe with his pupil, and it seems 
from one of his epigrams that he served for a time as a soldier in 
the Low Countries; but he afterwards went to Cambridge, and, 
failing to win success there, turned actor, with no better luck. 
While “super” in a company of strollers he killed a man in a duel, 
and was for this committed to prison, where a Roman Catholic 
priest converted him to the unreformed religion. Twelve years 
later, however, Ben Jonson returned to the Anglican communion. 

We must link with his name that of Thomas Randolph the poet, 
whom he called his “son.” Randolph was born in 1605, went to 
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Westminster at fifteen and thence to Trinity in 1623, where he 
got a fellowship. The promises of his youth were marred by a 
career of profligacy which shortened his life, and he died in 1635, 
George Morley the poet, born 1597, was another of Ben Jonson’s 
“sons,” but succeeded better than Randolph, for he became Bishop 
of Winchester in 1662, and ruled twenty-two years over that see. 
Among his contemporaries at Westminster was George Herbert the 
poet, born 1593, the fifth brother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. He 
seems to have been a good, not to say goody, boy. Isaak Walton 
writes of him that at the age of twelve he was commended to the 
care of Dr. Neale, Dean of Westminster, and by him to Mr. 
Ireland, the master of the school, “ where the beauties of his 
pretty behaviour and wit shined ; and he became so eminent and 
lovely in this his innocent age that he seemed to be marked out 
for piety and to become the care of Heaven.” Herbert was 
elected to Trinity in 1608 and died in 1632. Abraham Cowley, 
also a poet, comes next for mention. He was born in 1618, the son 
of a grocer in Fleet Street, and he attributed his early poetical 
inspirations to the reading of Spenser, a copy of whose works 
“were wont to lye in my mother’s parlour.” He was ten years 
old when he composed his ‘ Tragical History of Pyramus and 
Thisbe,’ and at fifteen he published a book of ‘ Poetical Blossoms.’ 
The head-master of Westminster in Cowley’s time was Lambert 
Osbaldeston, a man of gentle nature and kind to boys, but one of 
high spirit. He was the enemy of Laud, and having written a 
letter containing reflections on that prelate, he was cited before 
the Star Chamber, which sentenced him to lose all his spiritualities, 
to pay a fine of £5000, and to have his ears nailed to the pillory. 
Osbaldeston saved his ears by flight, and his mastership fell to 
Busby. Subsequently the Long Parliament restored him to all 
his benefices, except the mastership, but he was again deprived of 
them for having denounced the excesses of the Parliamentarians 
with just the same honesty as he had shown in censuring Laud. 
Cowley dedicated one of his short poems to him. It was Osbal- 
deston’s pride that in the year of his expulsion from Westminster 
he had “above fourscore doctors in the Universities and three 
learned faculties all gratefully acknowledging their education 
under him.” 

Busby might have said as much and more. A separate group 
must be formed of this master’s distinguished pupils, beginning 
with John Dryden, born 1631. Asaschoolboy Dryden wrote some 
poetical translations which were much noticed, and he had not 
yet left Westminster when he composed his ‘ Elegy on the Death 
of Lord Hastings, and some verses on the ‘ Divine Epigrams of 
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John Hoddesdon.* He was elected to Trinity in 1650. Almost 
the only notice which the college archives give respecting him, is 
one dated 19th July, 1652, whereby he is “put out of commons 
for a fortnight at least,” confined to walls, and sentenced “ to read 
a confession of his crime at the fellows’ table during dinner- 
time.”"t We are not told what the “crime” was. One of 
Dryden’s schoolfellows at Westminster was John Locke, who was 
born in 1632, and was elected to Christ Church in 1651. He 
was not noted in the school as a clever boy, but as a dreamer 
whose absent-mindedness brought him often under Busby’s 
rod. Dryden’s chief enemy, the poetaster Elkanah Settle, was also 
a Westminster boy, but seventeen years junior to him. Settle 
became Poet Laureate to the City of London, for at that time the 
Corporation “kept its own poet.” A Whig and a scribbler, Settle 
hated in Dryden the Tory and the genius, and wrote some foolish 
criticisms which the great man was unwise enough to notice; after 
which the pair abused each other continually for years. Settle is 
the Doeg of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,” who, “ heroically mad,” 


“ Made still a blundering kind of melody.” 


Two Deans of Christ Church, Aldrich and Atterbury, next claim 
attention. Henry Aldrich, scholar, musician and divine, was born 
in 1647, and was so precocious in learning that he got his student- 
ship from Westminster to Christ Church at fifteen. He became 
Dean of Christ Church in 1689, and is the author of the ‘Text 
Book of Logic,’ which has been used by generations of Oxford men 
even to thisday. Among his architectural works are: three sides of 
Peckwater Quadrangle, the admired church and campanile of All 
Saints in the High Street, Oxford; and possibly the Chapel of 
Trinity, Oxford, for he is known to have furnished the design of it. 
As a musician Aldrich is remembered for his composition of catches, 
among them, ‘Hark the bonny Christ Church Bells.’ Francis 
Atterbury, his successor in the deanery, was born in 1662, and 
showed great talent at Westminster; but he had so hot and 
imperious a temper that he was always provoking strife and 
mutinies in the school; till at length Busby expelled him. 
Atterbury was Dean of Christ Church for one year only, being 
translated in 1713 to the bishopric of Rochester and the deanery of 


* To the end of the 3rd Satire of Persius, Dryden affixed this note: “I 
translated this satire when I was a King’s Scholar at Westminster School 
for a Thursday night’s exercises ; and believe that it and many other of my 


exercises of this nature in English verse are still in the hands of my 
learned master Dr. Busby.” 


t Knight's ‘ British Cyclopzedia.’ 
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Westminster, which in those days went together. In 1719 he 
had to read the funeral service over Addison, which took place in 
the Abbey by torchlight. Atterbury, though a Tory, loved and 
honoured the most accomplished of Whigs, and he officiated at 
the burial in so feeling, impressive a manner that the scene was 
long remembered by those who witnessed it. 

Addison lies in Henry VII.’s Chapel, next to the coffin of his 
first patron Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, who was another 
of Busby’s scholars. Montague, born 1661, was a grandson of 
the first Earl of Manchester, but a younger son’s younger son, 
and wretchedly poor. He distinguished himself at Westminster 
by his graceful epigrams, and at Trinity by an astonishing copy 
of verses which he composed on the death of Charles II. 


“ Farewell, great Charles, monarch of blest renown, 
The best good man that ever filled a throne. 
In Charles, so good a man and king, we see 
A double image of the Deity.” 


These verses, seriously writ, so charmed the Earl of Dorset that 
he summoned the young poet to town, introduced him to society, 
and took him thenceforth under his protection. Montague 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1695, First Lord of the 
Treasury in 1697 to 1699, Baron Halifax in 1700. He was again 
First Lord of the Treasury and Earl of Halifax in 1714, and died 
in 1715. 

Montague’s sycophantic praise of Charles II. may be contrasted 
with the much finer loyalty of another Westminster boy, Robert 
South, who, reading prayers in school on the day of Charles I.’s 
execution, prayed for the king by name, and sobbed as he prayed. 
Busby was pleased, and said: “I see great talents in that sulky 
boy, and shall endeavour to bring them out.” South became 
Canon of Christ Church in 1670, and died in 1716, aged 82. A 
preacher and wit, he was surnamed “ the scourge of fanaticism,” 
but his name would merit no very special mention if it were not 
for an amusing fracas which followed upon his funeral. John 
Barber, captain of the school, delivered a Latin oration in the 
College Hall over the remains of Dr. South before they were 
interred in the Abbey, July 13, 1716. Curll the bookseller 
reprinted this speech, and got a severe castigation from the 
Westminster boys in consequence. Below is the humorous letter 
that was circulated on this occasion.* 


* “ King’s College, Westminster, Aug. 3rd, 1716. 
“ Srr,—You are desired to acquaint the publick that a certain bookseller 
near Temple Bar (not taking warning by the frequent drubs he has under- 
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We hark back to Matthew Prior, whose name was associated in 
many ways with that of his schoolfellow and college friend, 
Charles Montague. Prior was born in 1664; his father is said 
to have been a joiner; his uncle, Samuel Prior, kept the Rummer 
Tavern near Charing Cross. It was this uncle who sent him to 
Westminster, but the boy was removed before he had completed 
his studies; and Lord Dorset found him at the Rummer with an 
apron over his arm, reading Horace. Struck by so unusual a 
sight, Lord Dorset took charge of “‘ the literary potman,” and got 
him a foundation scholarship at St. John’s, Cambridge, where 
Prior obtained a fellowship in 1686. In the following year 
Dryden published his ‘Hind and Panther,’ a vindication in verse 
of Catholic as against Anglican principles, and among the many 
satirical pieces which appeared in answer to it, the most success- 
ful was the joint work of Charles Montague and Matthew Prior. 
“The pair had just been welcomed,” says Macaulay, “ as promising 
novices, in the literary coffee-houses of London.” Both were 
adventurers, poor and aspiring ; both had keen, vigorous minds ; 
both afterwards climbed high; and both united in a remarkable 
degree the love of letters with skill in those departments of 
business for which men of letters generally have a strong dis- 
taste. Of the fifty poets whose lives Johnson has written, Prior 
and Montague were the only two distinguished by an intimate 
knowledge of trade and finance. Through various diplomatic and 
political offices Prior rose to be Ambassador to France in 1713. 
It was during this embassy that he made a memorable answer 
to a Frenchman who had been showing him Le Brun’s twenty- 
one pictures of Louis XIV.’s exploits, in the gallery of Ver- 
sailles. Prior looked rather coldly at the pictures, till the 
Frenchman sneeringly asked whether Kensington Palace could 
boast of such decorations, upon which the Ambassador replied : 





gone in pirating other men’s copies) did lately (without the consent of Mr. 
John Barber, present Captain of Westminster School) publish the scraps 
of a funeral oration spoken by him over the corpse of the Rev. Dr. South ; 
and, being on Thursday last fortunately nabbed within the limits of Dean’s 
Yard by the King’s Scholars, there he met with a College salutation, for he 
was first presented with the ceremony of the blanket, in which, when the 
skeleton had been well shook, he was carried in triumph to the school, 
and after receiving a grammatical correction for his false concords, he was 
re-conducted to Dean’s Yard, and on his knees asking pardon of the aforesaid 
Mr. Barber for his offence, he was kicked out of the yard, and left to the 
huzzas of the rabble. 
“T am, Sir, yours, &c., 
“7 4.” 
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‘No, sir; the memorials of the great things which my master has 
done are to be seen in many places, but not in his own house.” 
Matthew Prior died in 1721, and lies buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

We have not finished with the list of Busby’s pupils. We 
must add to it first Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, the 
last of the Knights Errant. He was to Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene what Garibaldi was to Moltke: only Peterborough never 
failed, and indeed was an extraordinary genius. For his virtue 
Voltaire compared him to Scipio. Next we come to some more 
Churchmen and poets:—Jonathan Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, 
one of the “seven,” translated to Exeter in 1689, and to 
Winchester in 1707. Nicholas Brady, Tate’s co-author in the 
metrical translation of the Psalms, born in 1661, was elected from 
Westminster to Christ Church in 1678.* Humphrey Prideaux, 
Dean of Norwich, and author of the ‘Connection between the 
Old and New Testament,’ born in 1651, was at Westminster from 
1662 to 1668, and thence went to Christ Church. Finally George 
Stepney, Edmund Smith and Nicholas Rowe must be named, for 
they have places among the poets in Johnson’s ‘ Lives.’ Stepney 
was Matthew Prior’s schoolfellow, like him became a diplomatist, 
and is buried in the Abbey. Poor Edmund Smith disgraced 
himself at Christ Church by being tipsy and saucy in Dean 
Aldrich’s presence, and was consequently expelled. He went 
quite to the bad after that, and died in 1710. Nicholas Rowe 
became Poet Laureate in 1714, and died in 1718. Johnson 
quoting from Spence, makes him the hero of a well-known story. 
Rowe had applied to Lord Oxford for employment, and was asked 
if he knew Spanish. He did not, but went to work and learnt it ; 
then returned to the Minister and told him of his proficiency. 
« Then, sir,” said Oxford, “I envy you the pleasure of reading Don 
Quixote in the original.” The repartee is too unkind to be 
funny. 

Charles, brother of John Wesley, was a Westminster boy, and 
a very good boy by all accounts. Whilst he was at the school a 
gentleman of large fortune, and of the same surname, wrote to 
his father, offering, if the latter had a son called Charles, to make 
that son his heir. For some years this gentleman paid all Charles 
Wesley’s school bills; but one day, having gone to Westminster 
to see the boy, he proposed to him to come and live in Ireland. 
Charles referred the matter to his father, who desired him to 


* “Do you know what a drysalter is?” asked Lady Burdett-Coutts of 
the late Bishop of Winchester. “A dry Psalter—oh yes, Tate and Brady,” 
was the answer. 
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please himself, upon which the boy declined the offer.* The 
person who eventually inherited the generous Irishman’s property 
and took the name of Wesley, became Earl of Mornington, and 
was grandfather to Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wel- 
lington; but it is remarkable that these two great men, who 
might have shed lustre on the adopted name by which their 
family had been enriched, altered it into Wellesley, expressly 
to disclaim any relationship with the too famous Methodist 
brothers. Charles Wesley was at Westminster under Dr. Freind, 
who, being a poet in a small way himself, encouraged the boy in 
his early attempts at versification. Wesley’s most ambitious 
effort was a weakish poem on the ‘Battle of Blenheim;’ but he 
composed some beautiful hymns, amongst others that of which 
“ Hark, the herald angels sing” is a variation. His name, with its 
religious associations, may bring us to close the roll of West- 
minster divines with five Archbishops of York: John Dolben, 
Archbishop, 1683-6; Launcelot Blackburne, 1724-43; William 
Markham, already mentioned as a head-master, 1777-1807 ; E. V. 
Vernon-Harcourt, 1808-47 ; and J. T. Longley, born 1794, who was 
translated from York to Canterbury, and died in 1868. Richard 
Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh, created Lord Rokeby in 1777, 
was also an old Westminster. 

The atmosphere of Westminster ought to have been propitious 
to the training of lawyers, but the school cannot boast so many 
as might have been expected. Among the number stand: John 
Glyn, Chief Justice under the Commonwealth; William Murray, 
the great Earl of Mansfield; Lord Chancellor Northington; Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 1793-1818 ; 
Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 1850-6; 
Sir David Dundas, Solicitor General, 1846-8 ; Sir Edward Vaughan 
Williams, late a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council; and, if we add living celebrities, Sir Robert Phillimore, 
late Dean of Arches; the Master of the Rolls, Sir Baliol Brett; 
and Lord Mure of the Scotch Bench—all these were educated at 
Westminster. 

Of the first named, John Glyn, a curious story is extant. There 
is still to be seen in the schoolroom at Westminster a rod of iron 
which runs from wall to wall, and to which formerly a curtain 
which divided the upper from the lower school was suspended. 
John Glyn once tore this curtain, and, being afraid of a flogging, 
prevailed upon another and slender boy, named Wade, to denounce 
himself as the culprit and take the punishment. In after-years it 
came to pass that Glyn, being serjeant-at-law, was commissioned 


* © Alumni Westmonasterienses.’ 
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to try a batch of prisoners who had conspired against the Common- 
wealth. Wade was among them, and was found guilty. Glyn 
passed sentence of death; but posted off immediately to Cromwell, 
and by telling him of the curtain adventure, obtained the prisoner’s 
pardon. Such is the story as told by Lord Albemarle and others, 
but we have heard another version, which we prefer and hold more 
probable—namely, that it was Wade who tore the curtain and 
Glyn who took the blame, and that Glyn having saved his friend 
a second time, said: “ Don’t get into any more troubles, my boy, 
for Cromwell is not so easy to deal with as old Wilson” (the 
Westminster head-master when they were both boys). 

Of Lord Mansfield, Bishop Newton, who was at Westminster 
with him, writes: “Murray in our schoolroom gave early proof 
of his uncommon abilities, not so much in his poetry as in his 
other exercises, particularly declamations.” He became captain of 
Westminster, and was elected to Christ Church in 1723. Robert 
Henley, Lord Northington, was the last of the Lord-Keepers, and 
received the Great Seal as such in 1757. In 1760 he was created 
Lord Henley, that he might sit as Lord High Steward at the trial 
of Lord Ferrers. “ His sentence on that unfortunate nobleman 
has been praised as one of the best specimens of judicial eloquence, 
being at once grave, simple, dignified, and affecting.” * On the 
accession of George III., Henley was made Lord Chancellor and 
Earl of Northington. 

If the list of Westminster lawyers in short, that of Westminster 
statesmen would be very long did we put into it all the men who 
have held Cabinet office. We have named Lord Halifax, and the 
school may boast of seven other Prime Ministers. John Carteret, 
Earl Granville ; William Pulteney, Earl of Bath ; t Henry Pelham, 
Premier 1743-54; his brother Thomas, Duke of Newcastle, who 
headed two Administrations, the second in 1757 conjointly with 
Pitt; the Marquis of Rockingham, born 1730, Prime Minister 
1765-6, and again in 1782, in which year he died Premier ; William 
Henry, third Duke of Portland, First Lord of the Treasury 1783 and 
again 1807-9, when he died in office ; and the late Earl Russell. 

Lord Rockingham was long remembered at Westminster from 
a joke which he played on Dr. Nicholl, the head-master. He 
and a boy called Notte disguised themselves as ladies, got carried 
up to Dean’s Yard in sedan chairs, and giving in their names as 
those of ladies of fashion, begged that Dr. Nicholl would show 
them over the school. The kind-hearted little doctor, who had a 


* Cooper’s ‘ New Biographical Dictionary.’ 
+ He was Premier for two days only in February, 1746, having failed to 
form a Ministry. 
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renown for gallantry, frisked round the ladies, shovel hat in 
hand, and was indignantly surprised at the smothered laughter of 
the boys which greeted him at every turn. The adventure ended 
as such freaks usually do, in detection and condign punishment. 

Henry Bentinck (Duke of Portland) was at Westminster under 
Markham, the future Archbishop. Markham one day announced 
that for the fault of one boy the whole school was to be punished 
by deprivation of a holiday, upon which young Bentinck rose and, 
without any preparation, addressed to the master aspeech so bold 
and respectful, so temperate and strong, that admiring tears 
started to Markham’s eyes. A dramatic climax was put to the 
affair by the guilty boy giving himself up, also with tears in his 
eyes—perhaps tears of anticipation rather than of reflection. 
John (afterwards Earl) Russell was a town boy during Dr. Carey’s 
rule, and boarded at home. Carey had to reprove in him “a snap- 
pish disposition, with excessive loquacity coupled with a habit 
of not speaking distinctly.” The parliamentary reporters who 
throughout his lordship’s career generally prefixed their reports 
of his speeches by the remark that they were “almost inaudible in 
the gallery,” may have wished that Dr. Carey’s remonstrances had 
been of more avail to his pupil. 

Among the other Old Westminsters who held high office in the 
State are: Dudley Carleton, Viscount Dorchester, born 1573, and 
Secretary of State to Charles I in 1628. Sir Thomas Robinson, 
Secretary of State and Leader of the House of Commons 1754-5, 
He is the lineal ancestor of the Marquis of Ripon, and was created 
Lord Grantham in 1765. David Murray, seventh Viscount 
Stormont, was elected from Westminster to Oxford in 1744, 
and became Secretary of State for the Southern Department 
1779-82. He was a King’s Scholar, as was the first Marquis 
of Stafford, great-grandfather of the present Duke of Suther- 
land, and this fact may be noted as showing that the West- 
minster foundationers were never regarded as charity boys, like 
the collegers of Eton. Francis Osborne, fifth Duke of Leeds, born 
1751, and Secretary for Foreign Affairs 1783-91, was a town boy ; 
and so was William Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord Rockingham’s Ministry. Charles Abbot, first Lord Colchester, 
Speaker of the House of Commons 1802-17, signalised himself at 
Westminster by his pugnacity, but the record of his fights on the 
green of the Great Cloisters is not so long as that of Sir James 
Graham (born in 1792, died in 1861), whom Dr. Carey ended by 
threatening with a flogging “if you should get another black eye 
this half.” 

One might have expected similar combativeness in John 
VOL. LXXI. 21 
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Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), but this future Radical (born 
1786) was a very soft boy at school, and got into some disgrace 
with his playmates from letting himself be thrashed in St. James’s 
Park by a Bluecoat boy. A challenge was sent to Christ’s 
Hospital summoning five Blues to meet as many Westminsters in 
Hyde Park for a settlement of accounts, but this invitation was 
politely declined on their behalf by Dr. Bowyer, into whose hands 
the note fell, and the five Westminsters were whipped by Dr. 
Vincent for having “ demeaned” themselves. Henry Petty, third 
Marquis of Lansdowne (born 1784), was, like his future colleague 
John Russell, removed very early from Westminster to Edinburgh, 
where he finished his education under Dugald Stewart. He 
nevertheless always talked of himself as having been trained at 
Westminster, and was very fond of revisiting the old school. 
Coming to living statesmen and Ministers, we have the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon and the Earl of Devon. 

A place apart in the Westminster momenclature belongs 
to Warren Hastings, who was a very schoolboy hero. He entered 
the school at ten, was elected to the foundation at fourteen first 
on the list, and at sixteen was looking forward to a studentship 
at Christ Church when his guardian, Mr. Chiswick, removed him 
from the school under circumstances already mentioned. Dr. 
Nicholl was very sorrowful at parting with him, and it grieved 
the boy much to go: he was the best oarsman, swimmer, and 
athlete in the school, and was on the fair way to becoming the 
best scholar. He had also a sunny temper which endeared him 
to all his schoolfellows. Churchill, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper 
and Elijah Impey remained his friends through life after having 
looked up to him at school as their leader. They were all notable 
Westminsters, these. Charles Churchill was captain of the school 
in 1749. It has been said of him that he was a first attempt of 
nature at making a Byron, and a conspicuous failure. Every 
critic allows him a genius, and nobody reads him now, but it was 
enough for him that he was much read during his own day, and 
led a merry life, as his epitaph testifies. Churchill was William 
Cowper’s principal friend and protector at Westminster, and the 
poet always felt kindly towards him in spite of his infidelity and 
libertinism, but Cowper was much bullied at Westminster, and 
took a violent dislike to the public school system in consequence. 
Of sickly, morose temperament, he was not made for the rough 
play of boys, and he must have completely marred his chance of 
happiness at the school when he refused to fag and took countless 
thrashings, snivelling : Frangas non flectes. Richard Cumberland, 
the dramatist, was a great favourite at the school from his talents 
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as an actor and comic singer. He wrote three successful comedies 
in all, ‘The West Indian,’ ‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ and ‘The 
Jew, which was an honourable attempt to combat popular pre- 
judices against the Jewish race. 

Just as Cumberland was leaving the school Edward Gibbon 
came to it. He was born in 1837, and went to Westminster at 
twelve, but he only remained three years on the books on account 
of illness, and during this time his studies were frequently 
interrupted for weeks at a stretch. He made good use of his 
sickly periods, however, by reading many books as he lay on a 
sofa in the parlour of Mrs. Francis, his tutor’s wife, and when he 
went to Oxford at fifteen as a gentleman commoner of Magdalen 
he had, he says, “a stock of erudition which might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which any schoolboy would 
have been ashamed.” 

The two most brilliant scholars at Westminster in Gibbon’s 
last year were George Colman, the future dramatist, and Robert 
Lloyd, the author of many sprightly odes.* The former was 
elected head to Christ Church in 1751, the latter head to Trinity 
in the same year. Colman is known through his comedies, ‘ The 
Jealous Wife,’ and ‘The Clandestine Marriage,’ written con- 
jointly with Garrick ; Lloyd became assistant master at Westmin- 
ster, but he was like Pegasus in harness and soon kicked over the 
traces. He resigned because he could not submit to the drudgery 
of teaching, the which, however, he only exchanged for the worse 
drudgery of a debtor’s prison. He died in the Fleet in 1764. West- 
minster had another brilliant assistant master in the seventeenth 
century—Vincent Bourne, whom the boys called “ Vinnie.” He 
was Cowper’s favourite master, a good-natured indolent man, but 
highly gifted and hardly matched by any scholar of his day for 
Latin verses. Cowper translated several of his original Latin 
poems into English. Having mentioned the elder Colman we 
must refer to his son, George the younger, also a Westminster 
and Christ-Church man. Like his father he was destined for the 
law, and like him abandoned it for letters. His comedy of ‘ John 
Bull’ has been revived of late years with some success. The two 
Colmans after leaving school remained very popular with West- 
minster boys, through their liberality in distributing play orders. 
While the elder Colman was lessee of a little theatre in the 
Haymarket, a Westminster boy coming to the box office, and in- 
troducing himself as such, might count on free admission. 


* Two odes of his on “ Obscurity ” and ‘‘ Dulness,” written in 1755, in 
conjunction with Colman, in ridicule of Gray and Mason, attracted a good 
deal of notice. 
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Matthew Lewis, commonly styled Monk Lewis from his nove} 
‘The Monk,’ which was called an infamous book, and Robert 
Southey, may terminate our roll of Westminster literary men not 
now living. Southey was the son of a linen-draper at Bristol, 
born 1774; he went to Westminster in 1788, and was expelled in 
1792 for having printed a sarcastic attack upon corporal punish- 
ment ina school periodical called The Flagellant. This article 
appeared in the ninth number, and Dr. Vincent, the head-master, 
was so incensed at it that he commenced a prosecution for libel 
against the publisher. Upon this Southey confessed himself the 
author, and offered an apology; and, though Southey had earned 
considerable distinction at the school, and was known to be a 
highminded boy, he was ignominiously dismissed. Another 
brilliant youth whom Dr. Vincent expelled was Francis Burdett. 
He died in 1844, and some years after his daughter presented a 
bust of him to the school. Dr. Scott accepted it, but remarked 
with a shake of the head to one of the seniors: “H’m, Burdett 
was sent away from here.” Westminster was never very proud 
of the Radical agitator, and always held his conversion to Conser- 
vatism as the most edifying incident in his life. Before leaving 
the literary set, let us name among living celebrities, James 
Anthony Froude, the historian, who was but three years at the 
school as a King’s Scholar; Clements Markham, the geographer ; 
Henry Mayhew, author of ‘London Labour and London Poor” 
(these two again left the school very early); Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux, 
the distinguished Oriental scholar, author of ‘Nineveh and 
Persepolis’; Dr. Pelham, Bishop of Norwich, and his brother, the 
third Earl of Chichester; Dr. Robert Eden, Bishop of Moray 
and Ross, and Primus of Scotland ; Mr. Colt-Williams, one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Schools, and Mr, G. A. Henty of the Standard. 

The distinguished soldiers hailing from Westminster have been 
many, though we cannot rank John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
among them, as some authors have done. As we said of Bacon, 
it is possible that he may have occasionally attended some of the 
school lessons; but even of this there is no certain proof. The 
authentic roll of naval and military heroes includes the great 
Admiral Viscount Keppel ; General Sir Robert Wilson (1777-1849), 
who was also at Winchester, having been too mutinous to please 
the expelling Dr. Vincent. This is the Wilson who aided the 
escape of Lavallette from the Conciergerie in Paris. Field-Marshals 
the Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Raglan, the Earl of Strafford and 
Viscount Combermere; General Lord Harris, the conqueror of 
Seringapatam ; and Sir John Stuart, the victor of Maida—all these 
were Westminster boys; as were again Admiral Lord Clarence 
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Paget and the Earl of Albemarle, from whose writings we have 
already quoted. 

‘Fifty Years of my Life’ isa very entertaining book which 
gives an account, amusing in some parts and grim in others, of 
Westminster as it was at the beginning of this century. George 
Keppel entered the school in 1808 and remained seven years 
there. It is rather surprising that he should have been sent to a 
public school at all, for his eldest brother William had died in 
1804 “in consequence,” as was believed in the family, “ of ill- 
treatment at Harrow.” George himself underwent some atrocious 
bullying. Over-fagged, and having hardly a moment in the day 
to himself, he once resolved to strike, and so neglected to make 
his fagmaster’s tea. Here is his description of what ensued : 


“My master made me stand at attention with my little fingers on the 
‘seams of my trousers, like a soldier at drill. He then felled me to the 
ground by a swinging buckhorse* on myright cheek. I rose up stupefied, 
was made to resume my former position, and received a second floorer. I 
know not how often I underwent this ordeal, but I remember going to bed 
with a racking headache, being unable to put in an appearance next morn- 
ing at school.” 


Keppel, however, was luckier than some boys at the school, for 
those having relations in London were permitted to go to them 
from Saturday afternoon till Monday morning ; and this was his 
ease. He was also on terms of intimate friendship with the 
young Princess Charlotte, who lived at Warwick House. Her 
Royal Highness once enticed him to the play without his having 
got leave from the head-master, and she thought she would make 
everything straight by writing a note to Dr. Page with her own 
hand, That potentate, noticing the Royal seal, dropped the letter 
unopened into the pocket of his gown, and proceeded to flog Keppel, 
after which he read the missive and exclaimed: “ Ah, I am glad 
I did not read it before, for I should have been under the painful 
necessity of disobeying Her Royal Highness’s commands.” For 
another escapade Keppel was made to leave the school. This was in 
March 1815, and his dismissal proved a lucky event, for he at once 
got a commission in the 14th Foot, and three months later had the 
honour of fighting at Waterloo. 

The living celebrities of Westminster are not many, for, as already 
said, the school has gone through a period of temporary decline. 
Fifty years ago, before Pimlico was built, it stood close to country 


* Properly buccas from bucca, Latin for cheek. The cowardly practice 
of buccassing was kept up at Westminster until about twenty years ago, 
when the Public School Commission put their veto upon it. It was a disgrace 
to the school authorities that it should have survived so long. 
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lanes and fields, and in those pre-railway days the expense of 
journeys by coach was such as to give Londoners a pecuniary 
inducement to have their sons educated in London. But the rail- 
ways put London schools for a while out of fashion, and for many 
years the number of boys at Westminster School stood at the low 
figures of 120 to 150. What is more, these boys did not invariably 
belong to families of the same high social standing as those of 
former generations, so that their starts in life were not always 
made on the course where great honours are to be won. However, 
Westminster has done very well under great disadvantages. 

Sir Baliot Brett has left a reputation there as an oarsman and 
athlete. Born in 1817, he went to the school as a town boy. He 
ought to have been in the Eight of 1836, but just before the race 
with Eton was to be rowed another was preferred to him for reasons 
which did not commend themselves to the approval of all the boys. 

He had his consolation when he went to Caius, Cambridge, for 
he rowed three times in the University crew, though there was 
only one race against Oxford while he was at college.* One of his 
contemporaries was Patrick de Colquhoun, the eldest of several 
brothers all devoted to aquatics and under whose united auspices 
the Colquhoun Sculls Prize at Cambridge was instituted. Sir Patrick 
de Colquhoun was at one time Supreme Judge of the Ionian Isles. 
A few years junior to him and Brett was (Sir) George Dasent, for 
many years the late Mr. Delane’s assistant as Editor of the Times. 
Dasent went from Westminster to King’s College. Latin and 
Greek had less attractions for him than the German, Norse, and 
Icelandic languages, which he began to study very young. He 
was only twenty-two when he published his first book, a translation 
of the Younger Edda from the Norse.t Dasent seems to have en- 
joyed his Westminster days thoroughly, and in his novel ‘ Annals of 
an Eventful Life,’ he has given descriptions of fagging at Westmin- 
ster which are a set-off to the gloomy pictures of Lord Albemarle. 

Sir Robert Phillimore belongs to an older generation of West- 


* In 1839. Brett pulled “7,” Mr. Edmund Stanley of Jesus, an old 
Etonian, being “ stroke.” 

+ It was not often that Bishop Wilberforce got silenced by repartee, but 
Mr. Dasent once got the better of him. A meeting was being held to pro- 
vide means for the restoration of the Chapter House at Westminster. All 
present were agreed that the building must be restored, but the Dean and 
Chapter objected to bear the expense, saying that the Chapter House was 
no child of theirs—it had been taken from them by Edward I. Mr. Dasent 
suggested the Ecclesiastical Commission. “Ah!” said the Bishop with a 
sneer; “that is a cow that everybody wishes to milk.”—“ Yes, my lord, 
but it is a cow that eats a great deal of grass,” replied:Dasent. And the 
Bishop was speechless. 
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minsters, for he took his Oxford degree at the same time as Mr. 
Gladstone. But the Phillimores are an eminently representative 
Westminster family, for the fifth generation of them is, or was 
until quite recently, being educated at the school. Sir Robert’s 
eldest son, Dr. Walter Phillimore, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, was Captain of the School in 1862-3.* He was a first-rate 
scholar and did everything fairly well, cricketing, rowing, football, 
&c., so that he has left a great name at the school. 

At Christ Church he entered for final honours a year before 
it was necessary he should do so, and his father was so nervous 
about this that he went to Oxford to ask his tutor whether 
the step was not venturesome; but the tutor felt a confidence 
in his pupil which the event justified, for Walter Phillimore took 
a double first class. He was ambitious and used to say so. “We 
Liberals and High Churchmen mean to rule the world,” was 
one of his favourite boasts. The Gladstones and the Phillimores 
are very intimate, and Mr. Gladstone may have had some influence 
on his young admirer; but there was a great deal in the 
atmosphere of Westminster itself to foster a certain kind of 
liberalism. At “challenges,”{ for instance, the “helps” of the 
two boys wrangled with the head-master like eminent barristers 
with a police magistrate :—“Well, sir, you're bound to decide 
according to precedent,” Phillimore said on one occasion. “ Indeed ! 
I shall decide as I please,” answered Dr. Scott. But Dr. Scott 
only spoke thus because he was an Etonian ; if he had been himself 
a Westminster he would have been more respectful of traditions. 
In college the Queen’s Scholars were left so much to themselves, 
that, during Walter Phillimore’s captaincy, a senior resented it as 
a piece of “awful cheek” that Mr. Ingram, the ‘under-master, 
should show his head in the seniors’ room of an evening except 
for prayers. Walter Phillimore was honourably noted at West- 
minster for never using “cribs.” Dr. Arnold of Rugby used to say 
that a boy was justified in using “cribs” if he had fairly tried to 
make out a difficult passage without them; but Phillimore would 
never touch a“ crib” at all. He was altogether a remarkable boy, 
and if his health had been stronger he would probably have been 
Solicitor-General by this time. It has been a disappointment to 

* Among his schoolfellows was a son of Sir George Dasent, a boy full of 
promise, who was drowned at Oxford. 

+ The “ challenges,” now abolished, were the examinations for entrance 
into college. Instead of being questioned by examiners, the young candi- 
dates challenged each other, and the disputations between them went on 
until one established his superiority. The Dean and the head-master sat 


as judges, and the candidates were assisted by senior Queen’s Scholars, who 
were called “ helps,” and acted as their counsel. 
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his schoolfellows that physical weakness has kept him until now 
from entering Parliament.* 

James Anthony Froude was a Queen’s Scholar at Westminster 
from 1830 to 1833. He was elected seventh on the list, but was 
only twelve years old at the time, whilst all the boys ahead of him 
were thirteen or fourteen. His old schoolfellows, especially the 
“ Elizabethans,” t take it as a grievance that he has made no 
mention of the school in his history, which is from the fall of 
Wolsey to the defeat of the Armada, and so covers a period in 
which the reconstitution of Westminster on its present foundation 
almost called for notice. Froude remained too short a time at 
Westminster to leave a mark there; and it is amusing to 
remember how his two first works, the ‘Shadows of the Clouds’ 
and the ‘Nemesis of Faith,’ published after the author had 
taken deacon’s orders, scandalised his old masters by their 
heterodoxy. The influence of Westminster, however, was not lost 
on the future historian. It was in sauntering about the cloisters 
near the Chapter House, where the Parliament of England sat for 
three centuries, that he first conceived his taste and formed his 
talent for research into the annals of our country. 

We have mentioned the Duke of Richmond’s name as a Westmin- 
ster boy; his brother Lord Henry Lennox was also at the school. 
It happens that most of the other living statesmen educated at 
Westminster belong like these to the Conservative party. They 
are the Earl of Devon, now a member of the governing body; Sir 
Charles W. W. Wynn ; the Right Hon. Sir John Mowbray ; the Right 
Hon. G. F. Cavendish Bentinck; and the Right Hon. James Lowther. 
Among the Liberal party Westminster claims Lord Richard 
Grosvenor. All these gentlemen were town boys; but belonging to 
great families having residences in London, their connection with 
the school was subject to frequent intermittencies. We mean, they 
generally went home on leave from Saturday till Monday, and also 
spent their half-holidays at home. 

These numerous eaeats, which became customary about fifty 
years ago, have made the lives of the richer Westminster town 
boys quite different to those of Oppidans of the other great 


* Neither Sir Robert Phillimore nor his son can have derived their 
High Church opinions from Westminster. As judge in the Arches Court, 
Sir Robert had once to deliver a judgment condemnatory of Mr. 
Mackonochie’s practices, and he did it in such a way that the defendant 
expressed his pleasure at hearing “so Catholic a judgment.” In his book 
on the Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England, Sir Robert says: “I 
have endeavoured in this work to state the ecclesiastical law of that great 
branch of the Catholie Church called the Church of England.” 

+ There is a Westminster club of that name. 
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colleges, and it must be added that as, until lately, the academical 
honours of the school were only open to foundationers, a town boy 
who was not in the Cricket Eleven or in the Eight left few or 
no traces of his passage through the school. Westminster had 
no Boats, that is, no large boating club like Eton; no famous de- 
bating society; no school periodicals, and even in its palmiest days 
never more than four boarding-houses. The college exhibitions, 
the annual acting of the Play, the yearly recital of epigrams before 
a concourse of strangers in the College Hall—all these were 
institutions which appertained exclusively to the King’s or Queen’s 
Scholars. From the records of most town boys, a chronicler 
would therefore have little more to glean than stories of pranks, 
fights and castigations. Without trying to make selections from 
such tales, we will conclude by saying that Sir W. W. Wynn, the 
“King of Wales,” preserves the pleasantest relations with his old 
school by tipping the Welsh boys a sovereign apiece all round on 
St. David’s Day. 
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Alliteration. 


Tue extravagant and superficial employment of alliteration by modern 
poets and poetasters seems gradually to have brought a valuable art 
into unmerited disrepute. Obtrusive superficiality, generating a 
vague irritation in the critical mind, has induced it at times hastily 
to form an unkind and unworthy judgment of the art as a whole; 
whereas, if it be restrained within proper limits, if it be distributed 
felicitously over sufficient surface, alliteration is one of the most 
effective as well as most attractive aids in the construction of musical 
verse. English poetry would suffer severely if prohibited from 
availing itself of its help: and could we at a stroke spirit away all 
trace of its effects from any one great English poet, of ancient days 
or modern, we should be astonished to find how much of his long- 
cherished sweetness had mysteriously vanished. As Herrick sings, 
though not of our art : 


“Where’er ye look ye see 
No capital, no cornice free, 
Or frieze, from this fine frippery.” 


The English language, as employed in poetry, labours under 
disadvantages. It cannot be made to admit the distinct and measured 
rhythm of Greek and Latin. It possesses no profusion of prominent 
vowel sounds and finals, like the Italian. It multiplies monosyllables, 
it huddles together innumerable consonants, the natural effect of 
which is to produce harsh or weak or heavy lines. It almost ex- 
cludes the employment of rapid movements, unless the flow of the 
rhythm can be eased by some artifice of sound or construction. 
Modern rhyme is by no means an adequate equivalent for the 
classical metres. The rhyming powers of English are indeed suffi- 
cient in the hands of a master for all practical purposes; but rhymed 
verse can seldom rise to the dignity, or sustain the continuous flow, 
which is needed in dramatic compositions and poems of great length. 
Accordingly, blank verse is introduced, and now, unless we can find 
some graceful means of easing the flow of sentences and lines, weak- 
ness and harshness are inevitable. 

It is here that alliteration becomes serviceable. Strong and sus- 
tained indeed must be the style which can produce musical blank 
verse without alliteration. Verse which has a rapid movement, such 
as we find in Lord Lytton’s somewhat unjustly scouted ‘ Translations 
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from the Servian,’ whenever it rises, as it often does in those trans- 
lations, to charming music, owes its charm to alliteration almost 
entirely and necessarily. There is no style of English verse to 
which alliteration will not afford welcome aid, whether it have a 
rapid or slow movement, or be rhymed or unrhymed. Alliteration 
fills innumerable offices. It lends a music of its own to atone for 
the absence of sweet rhymes and musical feet; it expresses pathos ; 
it cherishes fondness; it strengthens what is weak; it smooths what 
is harsh ; it regulates cadence, and poises sentences. 

We may define alliteration to be the repetition of the same or 
similar sounds in sufficient prowimity to react each on each. It 
is to poetry what the modified repetition of a note is to music. Of 
course, there is a limit to the use of the art, and this limit is easily 
fixed. The reaction, as we have called it, must be musical and 
natural. If it be unmusical, one end of poetry is not gained: so 
we have a limit in one direction. If it be artificial, we have a defect 
of art, since all art is defective which betrays the labour in the 
result. And so here is a limit in another direction. Such allite- 
ration as the critic may justly blame will either be an unmusical 
collocation of sounds, or a collocation of unmusical sounds, or an 
over-prominent exhibition of the cause in the effect. 

We do not mean to imply that the poet is always conscious of the 
art which he uses. A perfect artist acknowledges no rules. Never- 
theless, a perfect artist may analyse effects and discover causes. So 
it is that in many—it may be said in most—instances the alliterating 
poet will not be conscious of his art while he employs it. He does 
not rack his brain for words which begin with, or which contain, 
alliterative letters or sounds. Pausing for a word which shall har- 
monise with the general music, or strengthen a weak point, or smooth 
@ rough one, some alliterating word occurs quite naturally to his 
musical ear. He at once accepts it, instinctively feeling it to be 
what he wants. It is the sound which rules him rather than he the 
sound, And yet, on the other hand, familiarity with his art will render 
it difficult for alliteration to be produced entirely unconsciously. The 
poet will generally immediately become aware of the cause of the 
effect produced. Even in pausing for a word he must often be 
conscious that he needs a word which will alliterate. But the art 
in itself is an instinctive one; in other words, we may say it is the 
inspiration of a musical mind. It is part and offshoot of the poetical 
genius, and no amount of artificial skill will produce true alliteration 
any more than true poetry, or a masterpiece of painting or music. 

Among poets of the highest rank Spenser greatly exceeds the 
limits within which we would confine alliteration. We must main- 
tain that, so far as he does exceed those limits, he injures his fame, 
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his sweetness, and his verse. More than ordinary licence may 
perhaps be conceded to the Spenserian stanza, for such licence, as 
will be presently shown, serves in it a useful end. But in Spenser 
and his imitators, let us admit, alliteration was often degraded into 
a vice. Many of the examples in the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar’ rival in 
harshness and absurdity the lines of Shakspere’s parody : 


“ Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast ;” 


or even that line of “the good olde poet Ennius” : 
“Tu, Tite, tute Tati tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti,” 


There is more difficulty in deciding, in particular instances, whether 
alliteration is conscious or unconscious, than might be supposed. 
Often where it seems unmistakably artificial it may be otherwise. 
It is so in all art: for an art becomes a habit. A method with 
which we have become familiar acquires the strength of a law. 

It would be an omission to make no mention of the influence of 
alliteration in prose composition. Musical prose, from its nature, 
is independent of alliteration to an extent to which verse cannot 
be, but it reaps a profitable harvest from a natural use of it. The 
main music of prose is produced bya secret rhythm of its own—of 
cadences, of gradation; but alliteration of words and letters will, if 
concealed from the reader, often add ease and sweetness, and go 
far to sustain the flow of a sentence. 

From the letter of Sir Henry Wootton, prefixed to ‘Comus,’ and 
commended for its elegance by Milton himself, we extract a passage: 


“Wherein I should much commend the Tragical part, if the Lyrical did 
not ravish me with a certain Dorique delicacy in your songs and odes; 
whereunto I must plainly confess to have seen nothing parallel in our 
language: Ipsa mollities. But I must not omit to tell you, that I now 
onely owe you thanks for intimating unto me (how modestly soever) the true 
artificer.” 


It is evident from the words in italics how much play alliteration 
has here. First we have the m’s; then the r in Lyrical alliterates 
with ravish, if it does not altogether suggest the word. The next 
instance is evident. There is a double alliteration of m and ¢ in 
must not omit ; and follow the ¢ to the end of the quotation. The 
next example is clear. M links together intimating, me, and 
modestly. Once more, true artificer speaks for itself. We do not 
suppose that in a single instance the writer was aware of these secret 
influences of sound. 

Again, we may quote the English Prayer Book: 
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“ . , To love and dread Thee, and diligently to live... 

“., To receive it with pure affection, and bring forth the fruits of 
the spirit. 

“| . Wherefore let us beseech Him to grant us true repentance, and His 
Holy Spirit, that those things may please Him which we do at this present, 
and that the rest of our life hereafter may be pure and holy. . . .” 
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A reader almost invariably unwittingly rests his voice on each of 
the five p’s successively. 

Old English writers were extremely fond of a quaint artificial use 
of alliteration. As long as it remains merely quaint, it serves an end 
—to wit, to produce quaintness, which may be in its place unobjec- 
tionable. If it become pedantic or affected, it is odious enough. 
Some of the titles of Baxter’s books stand visibly as a warning to 
certain writers of our day who have shown a decided tendency to 
revive &@ nuisance. 

The trick of alliteration is often useful to give point to old proverbs. 
In such familiar sayings as “ fine as fivepence,” “nice as ninepence,” 
“to lie by the legend,” its importance is most curious. 

The reader must have been struck with the vigour of Shakspere’s 
prose dialogues. Let him look over any one scene, and observe the 
gainful use of a conscious alliteration often of the better kind. 

Spenser’s dedication of his ‘Hymns’ to the Countesses may furnish 
us with an instance bordering closely on the objectionable: “. . . do 
rather sucke out poison to their strong passion than honey to their 
honest delight.” 

Sir John Cheek, quoted in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Grammar,’ will serve as 
a climax; 


“Who can persuade, where treason is above reason, and might above 
right; and it is had for lawful, whatever is lustful; and commotioners are 
better than commissioners; and common woe is named common-wealth ?” 


If the last example is not offensive enough, we furnish another 
from William Prynne’s ‘ Terrible Outcry against the loitering exalted 
Prelates, &c.,’ 1641: 


“They are so troubled with lordly living, they be so placed in palaces, 
couched in courts, ruffling in their rents, daunting in their dominions, 
burdened with embassages, pampering of their panches, like a monke that 
maketh his jubilie, munching in their mangers, and moyling in their gay 
manours and mansions, and so troubled with loitering in the Lordships, 
that they cannot attend it” (to wit, preaching). 


But apart from this foolish playing upon words, let us assure the 
reader that legitimate and beautiful alliteration abounds in modern 
prose. Let him take any one of Mr. Ruskin’s exquisite descriptive 
pages, and he will discover, if he will try, that much of its beauty, 
yea, many of its ideas, are due to alliteration alone. It would even 
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be easy to lay down certain peculiar laws of harmony, which Mr. 
Ruskin’s alliteration unconsciously observes. In the following ex- 
tracts we will only put in italics those words which we think are 
suggested to the writer by alliteration : 


“. . . No frost-ploughed, dust-encumbered paths of ancient glaciers fret 
the soft Jura pastures ; no splintered heaps of ruin break the fair ranks of 
its forests; no pale, defiled, and furious rivers rend their rude and changeful 
way among her rocks.” (p, r, and f, are the key letters.) 

“, . . The shuddering iris stoops in tremulous stillness over all, fading and 
jlushing alternately with the choking spray and shattered sunshine. . . .” 

“, . . It is not redeemed from desertness, but unrestrained in fruitfulness 
—a generous land, bright with capricious plenty, and laughing from vale to 
vale in fitful fulness. .. .” 


The reader will say these are chosen extracts: the rest, then, shall 
all be chosen from the same half page : 


” 


“Such precipices are among the most impressive .. . 
“. . . in many spots inaccessible with safety . . .” 
“. . . gather after every fall into darker frowns . . 
“. . . for ever incapable of comfort or of healing from herb or flower . . .” 
“. . . no motion but their own mortal shivering . . .” 

“. , . wandering hither and thither among their walls . . . 
“. , . the shriek of a bird that flits near the face of them . . .” 

“. . . waste of weary precipice, darkening five (?) thousand feet of the 

blue depth of heaven .. .” 


” 


In fact, Mr. Ruskin goes too far. Let the reader once perceive 
the trick, and it spoils his pleasure. 

Some examples of alliteration have been pointed out in Greek verse. 
They are scarcely worth a passing word. Alliteration would be 
superfluous in Greek. The rhythm of the Greek metres has a music 
of its own, so clear and so sustained, owing to the nature of the 
language, that alliteration, if it were made use of, would be lost. 
Whenever we find an example, it is rather accidental than real. It 
is rather produced by the unintentional reaction of similar sounds, 
consequent upon the mere arrangement of necessary words, than 
constructed, even unconsciously, upon any secret law of harmony. 
Substitute other letters for the alliterating letters, and you will find 
you lose little. 

Latin alliteration calls for more notice, if we may be allowed to 
digress into this field fora moment. The Greek metres transferred 
to the Latin, become tamer. So they become sensitive, like the 
English, though in a less delicate degree, to the influence of allite- 
ration. Yet even here, the smoother and more polished the Latin 
is, the more nearly is alliteration excluded. It occupies but an 
anomalous position; it exerts but an equivocal influence. In pro- 
portion as Latin is finished Latin, the slighter is the influence of 
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alliteration upon it, the more sparing must be its employment; only 
as the Latin becomes rugged or artificial is the alliteration serviceable 
or appropriate. Thus in Virgil or Ovid alliteration is sparingly 
found ; in Lucretius and Catullus it comes more prominently forward. 

In the best Latin, whenever we find, as we occasionally do, a 
graceful instance, it will often be observable that the alliterating 
sounds fall at natural pauses of the lines, due to the sense or rhythm : 
here, because they do not so much interrupt a smooth flow, as help 
to produce a desirable rest, they are neither inharmonious nor useless. 
Here is a fair specimen from Ovid: 


“ Haec ego, quod voci deerat, plangore replebam. 
Verbera cum verbis mixta fuere meis.” 


The pentameter bears the alliteration more easily, because more 
artificial. The next specimen exhibits the best alliteration which 
smooth Latin admits of—an unexceptionable instance : 


“Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 
Populus in fluviis.” 


All the p’s are at natural pauses. In truth, the entire reason of 
the failure of alliteration in Latin is the fact that the language seldom 
admits of particular syllables becoming prominent. But sometimes 
the undersound of a quiet alliteration is not unpleasant: as in 
admonitura met ; praecipitata toro ; consistere certa. Inthe Hora- 
tian metres, where the pauses of the feet are more defined, the 
alliteration is sometimes graceful : 


“ Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus.” 
So, indeed, in Virgil at times: 


“Quae ne monstra pii paterentur talia Troes 
Delati in portus neu litora dira subirent, 
Neptunus ventis implevit vela secundis 
Atque fugam dedit et praeter vada fervida vexit.” 


The mere recurrence of a letter is not alliteration. Notice the p’s, 
t’s, v’s, and n’s we have left unmarked. 


Observe how Virgil uses alliteration to add weight to the final 
line of a poem: 


“Incipe, parve puer; cui non risére parentes, 
Nec deus hunc mensi, dea nec dignata cubili est.” 
Catullus’s hexameters, as older, are more rugged than those of 
his successors. Then, besides, he uses tripping metres. Lucretius 
is most uncouth of all, with his heavy lines, laboured and rude 
Accordingly, alliteration often has considerable power to assist them. 
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Lucretius is almost as persevering as Spenser in making his noun 
alliterate with its epithet ; but he rises to easy grace only occasion- 
ally. His pages are crowded with such instances as minaci murmure, 
corpora caeca, validis cum viribus. In four cases alliteration lends 
him the same good aid which it affords to English—the same in 
kind, at least, if not in degree—as when a pause is desirable : 


” 


“ Ductores Danaum, delecti, prima virorum . . 


when the alliterating words are placed ata considerable distance from 
each other, but connected in sense : 


“ Strataque jam volgi pedibus detrita viarum 
Saxea conspicimus ;” 


when there is a weak point which needs strength : 


2 


“ Muta metu terram genibus submissa petebat . . .; 


when the alliterating sound begins a new line, and so links it to the 


previous one: 
“ ... nec lucida tela diei 


Discutiant.” 


We must not forget to notice, in passing, the old “alliterative 
metre,” at one period much used in England, which came in with the 
Anglo-Saxons, who derived it from the Icelanders. It ran along 
after this fashion : 


“ All robed in russet | I roamed about, 
All a summer season, | to seek Dowell.” 


Each line consisted of two parts, and was required to contain the 
same sound as least three times. In the Icelandic and the Anglo-Saxon 
these two parts formed a couplet, which seems in English to have 
been written in one line, as the specimen given above, only to save 
space, and always with a dividing mark in the oldest manuscripts. 
The longest extant poem in this metre is ‘ Pierce Plowman’s Visions.’ 
It will be observed that the metre would not be destroyed by 
removing the alliteration, which rather aids the musical effect than 
of itself produces it. Gradually, as rhyme was added, the alliterative 
element fell into disuse, though the metre was retained. Compare 
with it the French heroic measure. 

Has it ever occurred to the reader to analyse the music of a favourite 
passage, to discover, if possible, in what that music consists? The 
natural impression is that the main effect is produced by uniformity 
of rhythm, and regular fall of accent. The truth is really the 
reverse of this. Hence is explained how a monotonous reader seldom 
succeeds in bringing out the music of a passage. Even the classical 
hexameters would be intolerable, if their dactyles and spondees 
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followed each other in a prescribed order. But the English language, 
scarcely conscious of true quantity and metrical feet, ever oppressed 
with harsh-sounding combinations of consonants and abrupt finals, 
is thrown upon other resources. In its lighter strains it finds much 
of what is needful in the tinkling of rhyme; but in its more 
severe forms of expression the music is sought in variety of rhythm 
rather than monotony, in irregular full of accent, in subtle arrange- 
ment of pauses. Not allowed a continuous, smooth flow, it still 
produces a new sort of harmony out of peculiar arrangement of weak 
lines, and strong, smooth and harsh. Many lines which critics 
tauntingly point to as weak are in their places and doing their work. 
We remember hearing stigmatised as a weak line the line in 
Tennyson’s ‘ Mariana’: 


“She could not look on the sweet heaven.” 


So it is—touchingly weak, like a child's hand. 
Our meaning will appear more plainly if we take an example: 


“Come, now a roundel and a fairy song; 

Thén, for the third part of a minute, hénce ;— 
Some, to kill cankers in the misk-rése bids; 

Some war with réremice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elvés coats; and somé, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hodts and wonders 
At our quaint spirits—sing me now asleep; 

Then to your offices, and let me rest.” 


The first line begins the paragraph with considerable spirit. The 
second hurries on, and only pauses at the end. The third keeps up 
the emphasis bravely. The fourth labours to keep it up. The fifth 
leans heavily half-way, and balances the whole paragraph with three 
contiguous words, not one of wnich you can utter rapidly, if you make 
the attempt. Again the stream continues, but rests at spirits, after 
calling to its aid an extra syllable in line six. Making one more 
effort to continue, it draws up abruptly at asleep; and so ripples on 
resignedly to its end, without a single distinct accent ; beautifully for 
the sound, though rather too pettishly for the sense. 

Such being the rhythmical construction of much of English verse, 
it will easily be seen how important a part alliteration may be made 
to play in it. If a sentence requires breaking up, alliteration will 
assist in drawing the emphasis to appropriate places. If a pause is 
too harsh, alliteration will help to smooth its harshness, or relieve 
it by creating an additional pause. It may be made useful to add 
strength to a line by producing easy emphasis, or to add ease by a 
glib smoothness. Also, what it can do for a line, it will do, on a 
larger scale, for a sentence. Carrying often some one sound, or 
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several sounds, latently through an intricate paragraph, it will link the 
whole together with a secret harmony, seldom distinctly apprehended, 
but always felt. And besides all these uses, like the green ivy leaves, 
which cooled the brows of the ancients, it is beautiful as well. 

A line is weighted by pauses, by broad vowel sounds, or accumula- 
tion of consonants. We have shown how alliteration is valuable to 
produce or regulate the first, how it is frequently necessary to ease 
or smooth the latter. The passage quoted above may serve as an 
illustration of these assertions. 

The whole music of the paragraph is linked together by the latent 
sound of & You find it in come, kill, twice in cankers, in musk, 
coats, keep, clamorous, and lastly in quaint. In the third line a 
pause is produced by the alliteration of kill with cankers, which 
balances the hard word cankers, while the rapidity of the & sound 
keeps the pause light. But when a heavy pause is needed, and 
presently produced by three compact words, small elves coats, then 
the 7's alliterate, to take off the harshness. If you try any other 
heavy word in the place of elves, the difference will be very 
perceptible. 

Much of this may seem fanciful. Let us repeat, we are not by 
any means supposing a knowledge, in the poet, of these minutiz. 
We are merely analysing the harmony produced, mainly unconsciously, 
by a musical mind, to discover, if possible, the cause from the effect ; 
much as you would pull, for once, to pieces a flower, to count the 
stamens or petals. Nor is the inquiry useless. For the one flower 
you spoil, the rest become more charming. 

Alliteration of vowels is very subordinate. Vowels either produce 
sounds too perfect, or are lost in the sounds of the consonants. But 
at times the alliteration of a vowel, repeated after a short interval, 
produces a beautiful effect. It will generally, but not always, be a 
long vowel. Its occurrence is uncommon. No artificial skill could 
produce a true instance, but only the unconscious mind-music. In 
an ordinary line, which is only intended to flow regularly through 
its allotted limits, it might be laid down as a rule that the same 
vowel sound should not be repeated, or the line will be broken and 
unmusical, and its even flow interrupted. 


“The little thing would weep itself to sleep” 


is a line deficient in harmony ; it is cut in two, as it were, and would 
be intolerable in rhymed verse. 

Not that I would be thought an admirer of the critical acumen of 
Karl Else, who would change to smell (‘ Atheneum,’ March 12, 1881) 
the last word in Shakspere’s line : 


* And burn sweet wood to make the lodging sweet.” 
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Or again : 
“With silken sail and cedar oar” (Tennyson) 


would be ruined if the same vowel sound were repeated. But when 
a line needs weighting for any reason, as, for instance, to wind up a 
sentence, the judicious repetition of a long vowel, in immediate 
sequence, introduces the subtlest kind of alliteration. Two finer lines 
are not to be found in the English language than those of Milton : 


“ May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore.” 


The 0’s and the 7’s have fair work to do, and that wonderful 
letter 7 still more; but the crowning effect is produced by the 
repetition of o. 

So, Shelley : 

“ And up through the rifts 
Of the rainbow clifts 
They passed to their Dorian home.” 


It will be well to illustrate the previous remarks, and easier to 
point out several minor peculiarities of alliteration, by a few examples. 
Begin with an unusual alliteration, from Vaughan : 


“O holy hope and high humility, 
High as the heavens above!” 


This expresses longing, but is somewhat trying. 
Hear Robert Browning, for the sake of his versatility, and for the 


especial reason that his English could dispense with alliteration, if 
any English could: 


“And lay it for show on the fairy-cupped, 
Elf-needled mat of moss ;” 


a dainty specimen, both in the four f’s and two m’s. 
Or, again, a wonderful piece of modulation : 


* Cleon, the poet (from the sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily, that o’erlace the sea, 
And laugh their pride, when the light wave lisps ‘Greece ’), 
To Protus in his Tyranny, much health.” 


Again, Shelley, most rhythmical of poets : 


“The winds in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizard below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 
List’ning to my sweet pipings.” 
2m 2 
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First two r’s, then a multitude of b’s and /’s. Especially notice 
how exquisitely the 7 in lime is caught up by lizard, and again by 
list’ning. 

Shakspere will show us how his songs are made : 


“Full fathom five thy father lies ;” 
or: 
“Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby: 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby: 

Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh: 

So, good-night, with lullaby.” 


Two m’s in line one; two s’s in line two, which sound spell picks up ; 
nigh, echoing the numerous n’s; the / in lady especially to be 
remarked. 

And, for Spenser—if alliteration could be annihilated in the ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’ that work of genius, chiefly from its slow march of line, 
would become almost unreadable. Much of its alliteration cannot be 
conceived to be unconscious. Almost every stanza is kept together 
by some one letter threading through it, and binding the nine lines in 
one harmonious bond. Seldom we have an epithet but it alliterates 
with its noun ; and the final line, which requires sustained strength, 
generally acquires it by help of our art. 

We need not delay to multiply instances. Take the second stanza, 
and from one learn almost all : 


“And on his breast a bloodie cross he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him adored: 

Upon his shield the like was also scored, 
For soveraine hope, which in his help he had. 

Right faithful, true he was in deed and word; 
But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad; 

Yet nothing did he dred, but ever was ydrad.” 


Notice how d runs throughout, and how the last line is sustained 
by it. The only excuse for so much formal alliteration, is the 
difficulty of keeping the Spenserian stanza well together without it. 
Tt must either employ alliteration, or move quickly, as in Shelley. 
Recall the stanza of Byron, commencing 


“There was a sound of revelry by night,” 


and trace the letter b through it. 
But if we pass over something in itself blameworthy, because of 
its utility, no leniency can be extended to this sort of thing: 
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“Ne breast of baser birth doth thee embrace ;” 


o 
oo 
Ga 


nor this : 


“The silver swan doth sing before his dying day, 
As she that feels the deep delight that is in death :” 


in the same page with which we find the curious note, “I think this 
playing with the letter be rather a fault than a figure.” 

I cannot spare the reader a handful of quotations from Herrick, 
perhaps the daintiest of English singers: 


“Making a carcanet of maiden flowers.” 
oS 


“Lilies will languish, violets will wither, 
And keep a fast and funeral together, 
If Sappho droop, daisies will open never, .. .” 


“Nor that fine worm that does inter 
Herself i’ the silken sepulchre.” 


“QO pious priestess, make a peace for us.” 
“In barge with boughs and rushes beautified.” 


“When the spirit fills 
The fantastic pannicles.” 


“ Hush’d be all things, no noise here 
But the toning of a tear, 
Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering.” 


Now let us examine a few specimens from the Laureate’s verses. 
No poet manages his alliteration more ably than Tennyson ; no poet 
would lose more by the use of it being denied him. Indeed, the 
more musical the poet, the oftener we shall find him offending. 

Begin with his first words : 


“ Where Claribel low-lieth 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall : 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth, ... 


” 


Observe eight sounds of / in four lines, and the s’s in the last, the 
third line being the best modulated. 
Turn the page : 
- “ Airy, fairy Lilian! 
Flitting, fairy Lilian!” 


Here flitting would never have occurred to the poet’s mind, but for 
the fin fairy; yet it contains the idea of the poem. 
Try ‘The Princess ’: 
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“Father will come to thee soon: 
Father will come to his babe in the nest: 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon:” 


where the s in west must be allowed its share in the general sibilation. 
Or, ‘In Memoriam ’: 


“ And balmy drops in summer dark 
Slide from the bosom of the stars.” 

Who can say where the charm lies? Where, but in the two 0's, 
the two d’s, the s’s, and the three broad a’s, with their soothing 
exquisite calm? Or ‘ Maud’: 

“Out he walked when the wind like a broken worldling wailed,” 
weighted—too heavily—with five w’s. 

“Maud, the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling of all,” 


where we have to thank the m for giving us the expressive word 
moon-faced. Or, once more : 


“T chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles.” 


What with d’s, 7’s, b’s, and the softer but smoother sound p, you hear 
the music of the brook as plainly over the gravel, as you would if you 
leaned, as I have, on a certain little bridge, near which the Laureate’s 
youth was dreamed away. 


Lastly, the ‘ Idylls,’ lest our poet should be said to have outgrown 
a trivial art : 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-bye will make the music mute ;” 


where the recurrence of w is especially to be noted ; 


“The little rift, within the lover’s lute: 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit :” 


which word pitted, so finely graphic, so daintily pathetic, is entirely 
due to the p in speck. 


Milton should not be omitted, and with him we conclude. Consider 
his blank verse : 


“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden.” 


Notice how the final word picks up the e’s and d’s, 
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Take a rhymed passage : 


“Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink and the pansy freak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose and the well-attired wood-bine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 


And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 
For so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise.” 


This passage illustrates nearly every point in our argument, 
In Todd’s ‘ Milton,’ the line, 


“Sandy Ladon’s lilied banks,” 


is honoured by T. Warton with a learned note. Classic quotations 
in abundance do their utmost to show that there is no tradition of 
lilies on the banks of Ladon. Alliteration whispers the secret. 

Once more—one instance out of many of the poet caught in the 
act, as any one who examines the various readings of Milton’s manu- 
script at Cambridge, may discover. He had written 


*“ And from the leaves brush off the evil dew;” 


but he drew his pen through /eaves and wrote boughs. 

We have said enough to show the value of alliteration, the beauty, 
the fascination of it; we have, we think, succeeded in establishing 
a case for the poet, who is not abashed to be found in such excellent 
company. 

The danger and the snare of the art, it must be admitted, we have 
passed too lightly over. 


T. AsHE, 
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Che Red Manor. 
By tHe LADY B—— L——. 


I. 


Ricuirp VArnNIsH, Esq., of the celebrated firm of Varnish, Pierson, 
and Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard, was the envied proprietor of one of 
the most luxurious and beautiful of the many beautiful and luxurious 
villas that adorn the banks of the Thames at Richmond. 

He was a gentleman of middle age and more than middle means, 
who had passed all his life with increasing prosperity and comfort 
in London, and was never so happy as when his foot was on what 
he called “ his native Flag.” 


Richmond was the nearest approach to country life that he could 
tolerate. 


Mr. Varnish was also a married man, and the happy parent of 
nine children. 

His Richmond villa was charmingly situated. The garden of it, 
sloping down to the river, was laid out in the Italian style, and set 
with statues, which had been transferred to it from the palaces of 
Florence and Genoa. Though not remarkable for any special talent, 
Mr. Varnish prided himself upon being a man of culture. He was 
fond cf collecting pictures, and his villa was supposed to be arranged 
with more taste and elegance than any in Richmond. He was in 
the habit of entertaining his friends there between the business days 
of the week, from the spring to the fall of the leaf, and these little 
gatherings were always pleasant ones. 

It was long past the London season, but the autumn had been 
unusually fine, and the hospitalities of the Villa Varnish were not 
yet over, although the month of October was drawing to its close, 
when one Saturday evening a small party of guests were assembled 
in the drawing-room. The party consisted of Sir Francis and Lady 
Everleigh, their daughter, Mi:s Everleigh, and her intended husband, 
Lord Maurice Chiselwood. 

Mr. Varnish had made the acquaintance of the Everleighs in 
Italy, when on one of his excursions abroad for the purpose of 
adding to his collection of pictures, and other objects in which he 
took an interest. The Everleighs had for some time been frequent 
visitors at the Varnishes’ ; with whom beautiful Leoline, their daughter, 
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was a favourite, as, indeed, she was with every one she came across. 
Sir Francis and Lady Everleigh had lived principally abroad, but 
when their daughter reached her seventeenth year, they settled in 
England. They had not been a month at home before Miss 
Everleigh had set on fire the hearts of all the young gentlemen in 
London. Leoline, however, soon bestowed her affections upon Lord 
Maurice Chisel wood. 

Lord Maurice was a young man of considerable ability, and some 
ambition. arly in life he had been left an orphan ; and, thanks to 
the partiality of a distant relative, master also of a fortune, consider- 
ably larger than the ordinary portion of a younger son. He had 
entered the world prematurely, and had tired of its gaieties at an age 
when most young men are only just beginning to enjoy them. He 
was not without literary tastes, but his earliest aspirations had been 
towards a political career. The reaction of public opinion which 
brought the present Ministry into office, had deprived him of his seat 
in Parliament just when he was beginning to make a name in the 
House. But he took the disappointment philosophically, and re- 
solved to devote the next few years of his life to travel and study. 
It was just about this time that he met Miss Everleigh, and fell 
desperately in love with her. He had been contemplating a life of 
studious retirement from the world. What more delightful than to 
commence it with such a companion! Their tastes and sympathies 
were congenial. lLeoline was romantic, fond of literature and art, 
indifferent to the gaieties of London, and longing for the charms of a 
country life. 

I have said before that the Everleighs often stayed with the 
Varnishes. One of the ties which bound Leoline to this family was 
her fondness for children, and in this direction Mr. and Mrs. Varnish 
had provided ample food for her affections. 

The Varnishes’ third son, Robert, aged fifteen, was entirely 
different from all his brothers and sisters. He was a cripple, born 
hunchbacked, and a fall when he was quite a child had left him 
lame for life. His nature was timid and reserved. His brothers: 
and sisters were accustomed to laugh at him for his infirmity; and 
not being able to join in the ordinary pursuits of the young, he lived 
much alone, devoting his time to study. He was an ugly. boy, and 
the ugliness of his face was increased by its expression of pain and 
weariness. A thick mass of black hair hid the upper part of his 
forehead, and cast a deep shade over his bright, wistful black eyes. 
From the first time he saw Leoline he conceived an unbounded 
admiration for her. In his secret heart he thought and cared about 
no one else, but outwardly he did not show any signs of this. 
Leoline pitied him deeply, and was all tenderness to him; but she 
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could not understand the strange, silent boy, and was far from 
divining his devotion to her. 

On this Saturday evening Mr. Varnish had assembled his guests 
after dinner to admire a cabinet of great rarity, which was the richest 
acquisition of his last tour in Spain. ‘The cabinet having been duly 
examined and extolled, the little party had broken up into separate 
groups. Miss Everleigh, seated apart with her lover, was turning 
over some clever sketches in water-colour, which constituted the 
pictorial journal of one of his numerous rambles amongst the rural 
counties of England. One particularly attracted her. It was the 
drawing of a large red-brick house. The architecture was quaint 
and old, and a pretty, old-fashioned garden was in front of it, and 
beyond was a fine open view. 

“What a delightful house!” exclaimed Leoline; “had I the 
choice of all the places in the world, this is where I should best like 
to live. It has all the charms with which my imagination paints a 
perfect country place.” 

“Ah!” replied Lord Maurice, “that place made a very vivid 
impression upon me. As you say, it is beautiful. I visited it two 
years ago. I was ona sketching expedition in the North, and one 
morning I was riding on a bleak open common, when I caught sight 
of that old house. It is at least nine miles from any village, and 
the road which leads to it is bad and overgrown with weeds. Feeling 
very curious about the place, I rode up to the gates, opened them, 
and approached the house. Not a living soul was visible, and all the 
shutters in the house were shut. I could not restrain my curiosity, 
and rang the door bell, After some time an old woman appeared 
whom I supposed to be the housekeeper. I could get nothing from 
her at first, but, upon my giving her five shillings, she told me that 
the owner was abroad, and that the place was uninhabited. She at 
last consented to show me round the house, which was one of singular 
beauty, and full of interesting objects.” 

“What are you talking about?” said Mr. Varnish, leaving the 
fireside, and coming up to the young couple. “Oh! about that 
house? Let me see. Dear me, that is the Red Manor.” 

“ And pray, what is the Red Manor ?” inquired the guests all at once. 

“Tt is a country house in the North of England, and it belongs 
to me.” 

“To you? Is it possible!” exclaimed Lord Maurice. 

“Yes, to be sure it is. The late owner of it, my brother, died last 
year, and it now belongs to me.” 

“How can you possess such a lovely place,” said Leoline, “and 
not live there?” At this Mr. Varnish appeared to be rather 
embarrassed ; he coughed, and poked the fire. 
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“Well, you see,” he explained, “ fact is, I hate the country ; too 
cold, and—and—and—don’t like being far away from town. But 
will not Miss Everleigh give us a little music ?” 


The subject was then dropped, and was not renewed during the 
evening. 


II. 


Wuen, however, Mr. and Mrs. Varnish were alone in their room, Mr. 
Varnish thus addressed his wife : 

“My dear Mary, I think I see a very good way of getting rid of 
the Red Manor.” 

“Indeed,” replied his wife, a meek, timid little woman. “ And, 
pray, how will you manage it ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Varnish, “ Maurice Chiselwood has seen the 
- place, and seems to have taken a great fancy to it. If he will take 
it, he shall have it a bargain.” 


“ Did you not say,” said Mrs, Varnish, “ that there was a strange 
story attached to the house ? ” 

“There were strange stories,” said her husband, “about the man 
from whom I inherited it. My grandfather, Robert Brankfridge, 
was a remarkable, indeed he was an extraordinary, man. When little 
more than a boy, he married a young lady, Louisa Varnish, with 
whom he was passionately in love. The marriage, however, was not 
a happy one; and shortly after the birth of their first child, a son, 
my grandfather and his wife separated, by mutual consent. Mrs. 
Brankfridge, taking with her the child, to whom its father had 
conceived a strong aversion, then returned to the house of her mother 
in London, where she died a few years afterwards. My grandfather 
immediately wrote to his mother-in-law, declining to receive the 
orphan, but settling upon her a liberal, indeed a munificent, allowance, 
for the maintenance and education of his son. Mrs. Varnish, who 
had a real affection for the child, and who was not particularly 
well off, was only too glad to enter into an arrangement which 
promised a large addition to her income. My grandfather then 
shut himself up at Brankfridge Manor, and devoted the next few 
years of his life to the composition of a great book, by which he 
expected to make nothing less than a revolution in the intellectual 
world. What was the subject, or the title of the work, I never 
learned. But it was not a work of imagination, I believe it was 
philosophical or scientific; and, whatever it was, the composition of 
it cost my poor grandfather seven years of profound research, and 
unremitting labour. On the eve of its publication, the house of the 
publisher, to whom the manuscript of this work had been confided, 
took fire—and the result of my grandfather’s seven years of labour 
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perished in the flames. He was inconsolable. The blow which had 
shattered the ambition of his life changed the whole character of the 
man. He went abroad, first to Italy, then to Vienna, where he soon 
became notorious for every kind of dissipation. Then he suddenly 
disappeared from Europe, having won enormous sums at play. He 
was supposed to have settled somewhere in the East ; and of his life 
there the wildest stories were told. At length he returned to 
Brankfridge Manor, a dying man. On his deathbed he sent for his 
son. There seemed to be something on the old man’s mind which 
he was anxious to confide, before he died, to the inheritor of his 
name and property. But when my father arrived at Brankfridge 
Manor, the dying man was so weak that, after uttering a few in- 
coherent words, he sank back on his pillow, exhausted by the effort, 
and remained apparently insensible. 

“*« Ah! Master Everard,’ said the old servant, who’ watched with 
my father by the bedside of Robert Brankfridge, ‘to think that this 
should be the first time you have seen your father, and the poor old 
gentleman unable even to give you his blessing.’ And I believe 
she added something about better times for the Old Manor,—happy 
young faces and voices ir the rooms which had been so long deserted, 
or something of that sort. Robert Brankfridge caught those words, 
and he lifted himself up in bed with a supreme effort. 

***Never!’ he exclaimed. ‘My curse is on this house and its 
inmates, The torments I have suffered beneath its roof shall cling 
to its very walls; and never shall the fiends to whom I leave it 
depart, till they find here a power stronger than their own. Great 
is the power of hate without remorse ; greater the power of ambition 
without scruple; but greatest of all is the power of love without 
selfishness; and such a love, who shall find on earth ?’ These were 
the last words of Robert Brankfridge. At least so runs the story. 
My father had conceived an invincible repugnance even to the very 
name he inherited from a parent who had always hated him. He 
changed it for that of his mother’s family, and never occupied his 
paternal home. During his lifetime it fell out of repair, and became 
known as the Red Manor, for he could not bear its association with 
the name he had changed. After his death, however, my brother 
Louis, who inherited the property, determined to reside upon it. 
He lived there three years in complete seclusion, which, in my belief, 
prematurely affected his health, and to some extent even his mind. 
For he became one of the strangest, most eccentric creatures I ever 
knew. I never saw him again after he left England; but he was a 
complete monomaniaz. He believed that our grandfather Brank- 
fridge had been the possesser of some invaluable scientific secret, and the 
discovery of that secret was the one object of his life. Poor fellow! ” 
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“But,” said Mrs. Varnish, “surely, Richard, you will tell Lord 
Maurice——” 

“That my grandfather was a very wicked old man, and my brother 
a very weak-minded young one? Certainly not.” 

“ And you don’t think the Red Manor is really haunted, Richard ?” 

“Upon my soul, my dear,” said her husband, “I have no doubt 
whatever that every corner of it is haunted by spiders, earwigs, black- 
beetles, and thorough draughts. And that is why I am willing to let 
Maurice have it a bargain, fixtures and all.” 


III, 


Tue next morning, on his return from church, Mr. Varnish had a 
conversation with Lord Maurice Chiselwood, which elicited from the 
latter an eager agreement to purchase the Red Manor on the very 
favourable terms at which it was offered hin—an agreement which 
greatly delighted Leoline when she heard of it. 

On the following Monday Mr. Varnish and his guests returned to 
town. Six weeks later Leoline Everleigh had become Lady Maurice 
Chiselwood. The bridegroom’s eldest brother, Lord Ravenshaw, who 
was then abroad, had lent the young couple his place in Scotland, 
Craigmuir Castle, for their honeymoon. But they had decided to 
pass the winter on the shores of the Mediterranean, after a week’s 
visit to Craigmuir; returning to England in the spring with the 
Everleighs, who were already at Florence, their usual winter quarters. 

The purchase of the Red Manor had been completed to the equal 
satisfaction of the buyer and seller. Previous to his marriage, 
Maurice had barely inspected his new purchase. He was at that 
time too much in love to endure without impatience any lengthened 
absence from his betrothed; and a day’s visit to the place had 
sufficiently satisfied all his requirements. Notwithstanding its 
isolated situation and gloomy aspect, the Red Manor offered to his 
imagination peculiar attractions: and his second impressions of the 
old house were even more enthusiastic than the first. It was in 
sound condition, needing no repair, but there was nothing modern 
about it, not even the old couple who had been left in charge of it 
ever since the death of its last proprietor but one; and whom the 
new proprietor willingly retained in his service. The stables and 
coach-house only were more or less dilapidated. These Lord Maurice 
proposed to have rebuilt during his absence in Italy. The renovation 
of the gardens was to be Leoline’s special occupation. A few days 
before her wedding she and Maurice went to pay a farewell visit to 
the Varnishes, who had settled down for the winter in their home in 
Portman Square. For Mr. Varnish had a horror of country houses ; 
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and he liked Londen best when he had it all to himself. While 
Miss Everleigh and her fiancé were waiting for their carriage in the 
hall a side door was flung open, and Robert Varnish limped up to 
them as fast as he could. His face was flushed, and there was a tear 
in his dark bright eye. 

“Stop a minute,” he cried, in his small squeaky voice. “I have 
not said good-bye to my dear lady.” 

Leoline held out both her hands with a smile, and ‘“ Good-bye, 
Robert,” she said ; ‘“‘ I hope you will come and see us some day.” 

“You have but to wish it,” replied Robert. ‘“ And wherever you 
may be, I will come to you.” Then he raised himself and whispered 
in her ear, “If ever you are in trouble and want a friend, send for 
me.” 

Without another word he turned round and disappeared as 
suddenly as he had come. Maurice handed his betrothed into the 
carriage and they drove away. Had they looked back they might 
have seen a pale-faced, shaggy head leaning from an upper window, 
and gazing wistfully at the retreating carriage. 


IV. 


Dourinc their short stay at Craigmuir Castle the happy couple were 
naturally much occupied in discussing the arrangements of their 
future home. The attractions and capabilities of the Red Manor 
were described by Maurice with such eloquence to his young wife 
that she conceived a vehement desire to pass a few days there, before 
leaving England, so as to carry abroad with her some general 
impression of the place and its requirements. Her husband yielded 
with reluctance to this wish, fearing for her the fatigue of the 
journey and the probable discomforts of a house which had been 
uninhabited for two years, at that advanced season. For the weather 
was already bitterly cold, and the customary miseries of December in 
the North of England were that year more than usually severe. But 
he could deny her nothing ; and three days before the date fixed for 
their departure from England, Lord and Lady Maurice Chiselwood 
took their places at Edinburgh in the train for Hurstanshaw, a small 
station on a branch line, seventeen miles from the great Muddle- 
borough Junction, and nine miles from the Red Manor, to which it 
was the nearest point upon any railroad. Hurstanshaw was acces- 
sible only by slow trains. No express ever stopped there, for it was 
off the main line. It had been snowing heavily all day. The slow 
train by which our travellers left Muddleborough was more than an 
hour behind its time, and it was forced to stop so frequently, from 
the depth of the snowfall on the line, that it did not reach 
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Hurstanshaw till late. The little town of Hurstanshaw was nothing 
more than a village which had outgrown its cradle, and lay sprawling 
about on the top of a bleak, ugly hill. It boasted only one inn, 
fortunately close to the station. But at this one inn only one fly 
was procurable, “ for love or money.” Lord Maurice had both, and 
by dint of some eloquence and an exorbitant payment he succeeded 
in overcoming the landlord's natural reluctance to harness his horse 
to this one fly for a nine miles’ drive over bad roads on such a night. 
But there was another difficulty which proved insurmountable by 
any pecuniary arrangement or geometrical contrivance. The fly was 
hopelessly incapable of accommodating—by any dint of squeezing 
or packing—Lord and Lady Maurice Chiselwood, with their man- 
servant, maid-servant, and luggage. The prospect of a night passed 
in the inn at Hurstanshaw was even more forbidding than that of a 
nine miles’ drive on a cold night in a bad fly to a comfortable house, 
where their dinner was ordered and their rooms prepared. They 
therefore decided, as the least of two evils, to go on at once to the 
Red Manor with a bag and a portmanteau, leaving their two servants 
to follow the next morning with the rest of the luggage, and 
trusting, for such slight attendance as they might require till then, to: 
the services of the old housekeeper at the Manor. 

The drive was long, and they went but slowly, on account of the: 
heavy snow. At last, however, the coachman descended from his box, 
opened two iron gates, and drove through them. Leoline had fallen 
asleep in her husband’s arms. It was a clear frosty night. The 
snow lay deep upon the earth, and the moon shone bright. They 
were driving down an avenue of yew-trees, the sombre branches of 
which were covered with snow. At the end of the avenue the house 
rose clear and dark in the moonlight. No cheerful light was visible 
in any of the windows, and the whole building looked black and 
grim. The carriage stopped; and as the coachman rang the bell an 
owl hooted from a neighbouring tree. 

Leoline woke with a start. She felt a vague sensation of fear, 
and instinctively she clung to her husband. After a few minutes, 
the door (a low one inside a porch) swung back with a creaking 
sound, and an old woman appeared with a lantern in her hand. Her 
face was wrinkled, her nose aquiline and crooked; and two ugly 
yellow teeth projected from her thin, colourless lips. She wore a 
black cap, with long black ribbons dangling from it, and a few grey 
hairs appeared from underneath it. From her waist hung a large 
bunch of keys, which rattled whenever she moved. 

“ Are you the housekeeper?” said Maurice, springing out of the 
carriage. 

“ Yes, sir,” mumbled the old woman, looking at him with an ugly 
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leer. “I’ve prepared everythink for you, as comfortable as possible. 
Come in, my lady, out of the cold air. Ah! I see the lady is 
tired; she wants to get to a warm fire. Come along, come along.” 

Leoline and Maurice were standing in a large square hall. It was 
surrounded with figures in armour, and a broad oak staircase led 
from it to the rooms above. The floor was stone. Through two 
large windows on each side of the staircase the moonlight streamed 
into the otherwise dark hall. The old woman led the way upstairs, 
and Lord Maurice and his wife followed. On the first landing was a 
small latticed window in the wall ; and, as they passed it, the window 
was violently tapped. 

“Oh, Maurice!” cried Leoline, “ what can that be?” 

The old housekeeper turned round, and said : 

“Don’t ye be frightened, ma’am. That’s an old owl, as always 
-comes and beats agin that window. It’s a tiresome old bird, but ye’ll 
soon get accustomed to it,” 

“ Well, go on,” said Lord Maurice sharply ; “we don’t want to 
-stand here any longer in the cold.” 

“Softly, softly. Ill go as quick as my old bones will carry me. 
This way, gen’elman.” 

The old woman now turned into a long narrow passage, and, open- 
ing a door richly carved, showed them into a large, low room, hung 
with tapestry so old and worn that it seemed only held to the wall 
by one or two threads. There was a four-post bed in this room, a 
theavy oak table, a few hard, high-backed chairs, a moth-eaten sofa, a 
wash-hand stand, and a chest of drawers; the two last-mentioned 
articles having evidently but recently been put there. Opposite the 
table was a large chimneypiece, reaching to the ceiling, and a warm 
fire was blazing up the chimney. There was a window facing the 
‘bed, and the curtains of it were drawn. 

“You have not selected the most cheerful room for us,” said Lord 
Maurice. 

“Oh! indeed, sir, this is far the warmest room in the house; 
the others haven’t been used for ever so long, and we hadn’t time io 
-do’em up for ye. Iam sure ye'll be at your ease here, and I can 
answer for the bed being well aired, for I and my husband have slept 
here for the last three nights.” 

The other two did not seem to relish this reassuring information, 
but the old woman continued : 

“This is the bedroom, and the sitting-room leads out of it.” 
Here she opened a door opposite the fireplace, and ushered Lord 
Maurice and his wife into a smaller room of the same character. It 
had but one window, opposite to which was a bookcase, filled with 
old books, all in a torn and tattered condition; and facing the fire- 
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place was a large picture, reaching nearly from the ceiling to the 
floor. It was the life-size portrait of a man, dressed in a loose dress- 
ing-gown, and seated in a chair. Long grey hair hung down over 
his shoulders, and his countenance, a strange but noble one, wore an 
expression of the deepest melancholy. Leoline could not repress an 
exclamation as the picture caught her eye. 

“Who is that ?” she said. 

“That picture, ma'am?” answered the old woman. “That was 
the grandfather of my late master. He was a wonderful man. I 
was with him three years before he died. These are the rooms he 
always lived in. Will you have your supper downstairs, or would 
you like it up here, ma’am?” Leoline said she would prefer having 
it in the sitting-room. 

“My man will bring up your luggage. And now, is there any- 
thing more I can do for you ?” 

They replied that they required nothing but rest and quiet, and 
the old woman withdrew. When she was gone, Leoline dropped 
into a chair, and sighed. 

“Leoline,” cried Maurice, “does the place seem very lonely? 
Ah! I ought not to have brought you here before everything was 
made fit to receive you more comfortably.” 

“No, no, Maurice. I am enchanted with the place, and it will 
look cheerful enough when we have been here a short time. Indeed, 
I am only a little tired.” The caress which answered her was 
interrupted by a knock at the door. It opened, and an old man looked 
in. He was short, and his back was bent with age. His face had a 
malicious expression, and a large wart at the end of his nose did not 
improve his appearance. After watching the lovers for some seconds 
in silence, he pulled his forelock, and said in an indistinct, stuttering 
voice : ‘“‘ Goo-od evening, 1-l-lady and gentleman. I’m Will Crotchet, 
the husband of the worthy dame who has just left you. I’ve brought 
up your box, and, if you wish it, I'll now bring up your supper.” 
The old man withdrew, and shortly reappeared with the dinner, cooked 
by his wife to the best of her abilities, which were not great. When 
they had finished their meal, and were alone again, Maurice and Leoline 
examined the room more carefully. He opened the bookcase and 
attempted to take out one of the books, but as soon as he let go the glass 
frame he had just opened, it shut with a snap, and he narrowly escaped 
pinching his finger. All his efforts to reopen the bookcase were in vain. 

“ How very strange!” he said. “ It opened quite easily before.” 

“Tt is probably a spring door,” said Leoline. 

Maurice sat down musingly. “TI cannot understand this place at 
all,” he said after a pause, and taking Leoline’s hand in his own, the 
coldness of it startled him, and he then noticed that she was trembling. 

VoL. LXXL 2N 
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“ Leoline, dearest, what is it?” 

*‘T don’t know,” she said. “ But I thought I heard a low moan, 
as if some one were in pain close beside me.” 

They both listened, and after a time the moan was repeated. 

“There must be some one outside,” said Maurice, and he sprang 
up, opened the window, and called out— Who's there?” A gust 
of cold wind blew into the room. 

‘“‘Tt must have been the wind after all,” he said. 

“Shut the window, dear Maurice, and come and talk to me, 
Everything is so still, and that picture opposite haunts me, and that 
moan—for I am sure it was a moan—made me so frightened.” 

Maurice drew his fair young wife to him. She nestled herself 
upon his knee; and they began to talk of what is always the most 
interesting thing to young lovers—themselves ; and in the pleasant 
discussion of that congenial subject, they soon forgot every other. 

The night was far advanced, and the house as still as death. 
Maurice and Leoline had fallen asleep in each other’sarms. Suddenly 
a shrill scream echoed through the house. The sleepers were awaked 
by it. The scream was repeated. Maurice tried to speak, tried tomove, 
but some invisible power held him back, and he could not utter a 
sound. His wife clung to him, her eyes wild with terror. The fire 
had died down upon the hearth. The window had been blown open, 
and the candle blown out. The moonlight streamed into the room. 
The scream ceased. The attention of both Maurice and Leoline was 
now involuntarily ‘attracted by the large portrait opposite them. 
The head of the portrait slowly moved; the mournful eyes turned 
with a look of supplication towards them. Then the whole portrait 
moved ; the hands were lifted from the arms of the chair, on which 
they had been resting in the picture; the figure of the old man 
rose, straightened itself, stepped out of the frame and disappeared. 
The picture frame was now empty. The blank wall behind it was 
distinctly visible in the moonlight. At this blank wall, the terrified 
owners of the Red Manor were still staring mechanically, when they 
became conscious of a dusky space in the centre of it, which appeared 
to be a wooden panel. The panel, as they watched it, slided noise- 
lessly into the wall. The aperture it revealed was impenetrably dark ; 
but out of the darkness of it a horrible image now emerged. This 
image had the appearance of an old hag, in a loose black garment, 
the hood of which was drawn over her head, completely concealing 
all her features, except the mouth. The expression of that one 
feature, however, was ghastly in the extreme. ‘The lips’ seemed 
shrivelled away from the gumless and projecting teeth, which glittered 
in the moonlight, tightly clenched as if in a contortion of pain or 
passion. The apparition in its place, and the two human beings in 
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theirs, thus stood confronting each other ; all three for a while silent 
and immovable. Presently, however, a long black sleeve was lifted 
and stretched through the empty picture-frame; a bunch of bony 
fingers, long and sharp as the claws of a bird of prey, protrude, 
from the black sleeve, and slowly opened and shut, as if clutching at 
some invisible prey. A low chuckling sound was audible under the 
black hood, and the apparition was no longer in the picture-frame. 
It was now in the room itself. The hag approached the lovers. 
Again the silence was broken by a shrill scream. This time, however, 
it was a hwman scream—the scream of Leoline; for the hag was 
stooping over her. She seemed to whisper something (something 
which to Maurice was inaudible) into the ear of the senseless form he 
now held in his arms. Then the hooded face turned towards him. 
He saw the glittering teeth ; a sensation of intense cold seized him, 
and he too lost consciousness. 


¥. 


How long Lord Maurice Chiselwood remained insensible he knew 
not. It was still dark when he recovered from the swoon into which 
he had fallen. The moon was setting. The dawn had not yet 
broken, and only a dim grey light came from the uncurtained 
window. He awoke with a sensation of numbness, as one who had 
been stunned by a heavy blow, or a severe fall. His wife was lying 
beside him on the floor. She was still insensible. He spoke to her; 
she made no answer, but she was breathing heavily. 

“Not dead, thank God!” he exclaimed, as he lifted her gently in 
his arms, and, with his precious burden, groped his way to the door 
of the bedroom. The door was shut, but a dull light was shining 
through the chinks of it, and as he opened it Maurice perceived, to his 
surprise, that the bedroom fire was burning brightly. It lit up the 
whole room with a cheerful ruddy glow, and the flickering gleam of it 
played warmly among the crimson folds of the heavy bed-curtains, 
which were closely drawn. Maurice felt his strength and spirits rapidly 
reviving in the warm atmosphere and comfortable aspect of the room. 
He bent over the face of his beautiful wife, who still lay insensible in his 
arms. Her eyes were closed, and the look of pain and terror upon 
her countenance vividly recalled to him the ghastly experiences of 
the room he had just left. He shut the door behind him, but was 
unable to lock it. The large brass box-lock attached to the door, 
could it have been used, would have been stout enough to withstand 
the heaviest pressure, but there was no key in it, and the old-fashioned 
door-bolt, which seemed to have been added as an extra precaution, 
had been removed from its brass sockets. Maurice hastened to the 
bed, and, still supporting Leoline in one arm, with the other drew 
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aside the heavy curtaim. As he drew it, the warm firelight fell 
brightly over the coverlet, and, to his amazement and horror, he 
beheld an old man sitting up in the bed, wide awake, and looking 
steadily at him. At this sight his indignation and anger were even 
greater than his horror. 

“Miserable and impudent impostors!” he exclaimed—but again, 
as before, his utterance was stifled by a sudden and mysterious 
paralysis of power. 

All the nerves of sensation remained acutely, and indeed preter- 
naturally active, but the nerves of motion seemed to have suddenly 
lost their function, and no longer responded to the will. The old 
man’s face was the same as that of the portrait in the sitting-room. 
His eyes had an expression of intense and painful expectation, as if 
he were watching for something, and the full blaze of the fire illu- 
minated his face, which was deeply wrinkled and very hairy. Maurice 
could not avert his own eyes from this singular figure. The two men 
(if two men there were) gazed steadily and silently at each other; 
but the old man seemed to be gazing not so much at Maurice, as 
through him, and at something behind, or beyond him. The next 
moment, Maurice was again conscious of a sudden sensation of cold, 
similar to what he had experienced in the adjoining room at the 
approach of the old hag. The light between the fireplace and the 
bed was slowly darkened by a faint, formless, indefinite shadow. 
The old man’s eyes were fixed upon it with a dilating glare of 
intense animosity, mingled with extreme fear, like the look in the 
eyes of a savage ‘animal at the approach of asavage master. The 
shadow strengthened, as it were, in substance, but not in form; that 
is to say, it grew darker and denser, and at last completely opaque ; 
but all its outlines seemed blurred and fluctuating, as if from the 
.quickness of some strong inside motion, confined within a narrow 
space; like the spokes of a wheel when it turns swiftly, or the 
figures on a banner violently agitated by the wind. Then the old 
man stretched out, towards the approaching shadow, a long hairy arm, 
as if to repel it. Again, that low chuckling sound, which Maurice 
recalled with a shudder; and in the central darkness of the shadow 
there was a momentary sinister gleam of white teeth, and a quick 
clutching movement as of dusky prongs or fingers, convulsively 
opening and shutting. The shadow was now close to the bed. The 
old man sank back upon the pillow. The shadow was upon him. 
And then between the palpable, human form, and the impalpable, 
inhuman formlessness, there seemed to be a terrible struggle, all the 
more terrible because it was absolutely noiseless. No description of 
a nightmare, however vividly the details of it may be recalled by the 
awakened dreamer, can convey to others, or even to his own waking 
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senses, any adequate idea of the abject and impotent horror of its 
sensation during sleep: nor can any description of this noiseless 
struggle represent the sensations with which it was watched by 
Maurice Chiselwood; till at last the increasing terror of it became 
intolerable, and he fairly screamed aloud at the pitch of his voice. 
The sound of his own scream at once dissolved the spell which had 
been upon him. Panting and gasping, as if he himself had been in 
conflict with some impalpable but tremendous power, he passed, with 
a desperate effort of the will, and a confused but deliciously thankful 
sense of escape, from an unnatural into a natural condition of 
consciousness. The apparitions that had haunted him were no more ; 
and, as if the firelight were the element in which they lived, it, too, 
had gone out. The dawn, grey and cold, but clear, was in the wintry 
sky. He looked around him, the bed was empty, the bedclothes 
undisturbed. He placed Leoline upon it, drew her hands in his, sank 
down by the bedside, laid his head upon the han‘ he clasped, and 
exclaimed, ‘Thank God!” Deeply seated in human nature is the 
instinct of prayer and thanksgiving, and, whatever his race, his creed, 
or his language, man’s first impulse in the moment of escape from 
some awful peril, or some awful fear, is to exclaim—‘ Thank God!” 

Maurice was still in this posture when he heard steps in the 
passage, and some one opening, not the door he had closed, but the 
one leading to the staircase. Maurice’s nerves were still so upset 
that he shrank from ascertaining the cause of these sounds, and did 
not lift his head, though he heard two people enter the room, and 
approach the bed. A hand was laid upon him, and he felt it stroking 
him all over, with a doubtful, inquisitive touch. 

“Jim,” said the voice of Mrs. Crotchet, in a tone of grim satisfac- 
tion, ‘he’s dead, she’s dead ; they’re both dead—dead as two stones. 
Hi! hi! hi!” 

Maurice sprang to his feet. ‘You wretched old people!” he 
exclaimed, “ what are you doing here?” The old woman screamed, 
but her husband said, with a malicious grin, “ Bless yer, sir, we only 
thought ye was both dead.” 

“Dead? And why should you think so, villain, eh ?” 

“Only, sir, because people who come to visit this house sometimes 
do die; can’t tell why, to be sure, but I’ve seen strange things here 
myself.” 

“You wretch!” cried Maurice, attempting to seize him, but the 
old man evaded his grasp. ‘You wretch! what infamous tricks have 
you and that villainous old hag presumed to play upon me and my 
wife this night ?” 

Will Crotchet laughed. ‘So you've been frightened by the old 
man’s spirits, have ye? Ah! I was frightened, too, when I first 
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came here, but a few months in this house will soon take away all 
them kinds of feelings.” 

Here the old woman pointed to Leoline, with a grin. She was 
sitting up in bed. Her pretty brown hair lay all dishevelled about 
her shoulders. Her face was colourless. She looked at her husband 
with eyes filled by a strange expression of intense longing; they 
seemed to be imploring for something which she could not express. 

“ Leoline! oh, my poor darling!” was all that Chiselwood could 
say. 

“Why?” she said, “ why do you call me poor? Do you not love 
me?” 

“Love you? Oh! Leoline you alone know——” 

“Yes, yes,” she interrupted, “ 1 know, I know ; ” and she hid her 
face in her hands, rocking herself to and fro. 

“Why, deary me,” said the old woman, “she’s got em ?” 

“Got what?” said Maurice. “ What do you mean by them?” 

“Why, what they calls the melancholy fits; and now she’s got 
"em, ye may be sure she won’t get rid of ’em for a bit.” 

“No, that she won’t,” said Will Crotchet. 

“ Maurice, take me away from this place,” said Leoline faintly. 

“Yes, Leoline, we will go; you shall not stay here another day. 
Mr. Crotchet, I wish you to go and order a carriage at once ; we will 
leave this place directly after breakfast.” 

Mr. Crotchet replied: “Ay, sir, I’ve ordered the carriage 
already.” 

* Already? How could you know we should want it?” 

“ Well, I couldn’t tell for certain, but we thought *twas most likely 
ye wouldn’t stay here above a night.” 

Maurice made no reply. He felt a strong inclination to knock the 
few remaining teeth out of Mr. Crotchet’s ugly head, but his disgust 
restrained his resentment, and turning in silence to Leoline, who was 
feebly trying to rise from the bed, he motioned the old couple to 
leave the room. 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Crotchet, “p’raps ye would like your 
breakfast in the dinin’-room, so if you’re ready I'll put it there.” 


VI. 


Tue dining-room in the Red Manor was not a large room, but it was 
a very comfortable one. The walls, panelled in oak, were decorated 
with pictures of still life, and a large assortment of old china, which 
gave them a lively appearance. 

The chimneypiece was surmounted by a large picture of a boar 
hunt, confidently assigned, as such pictures usually are, to Snyders. 
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Into the hearth (a large one, with an ingle seat at each corner of it, 
and two enormous brass dogs) a modern hob grate had been inserted. 
In this grate an excellent fire, of mixed wood and coal, was now 
brightly burning, and upon the hob the kettle sang merrily. A 
deep bay window overlooked the garden and grounds beyond, and 
through it the morning sun now shone brightly. The trees outside, 
covered with snow, sparkled in the sunlight, and in spite of its 
snowy covering the whole landscape wore a cheerful aspect. Ona 
little table in the embrasure of the window the new owners of the 
Manor found their breakfast awaiting them, and Maurice, at the 
sight of it, welcomed the return of a vigorous appetite, The 
tablecloth was of snowy whiteness, and Leoline, who had a little 
connoisseurship in china, remarked that the crockery was all old 
Worcester, Excellent fresh butter, eggs, cream, and other country 
luxuries received, from Maurice at least, the appreciation they 
deserved, and even Leoline’s spirits seemed to revive before the little 
Worcester teapot was exhausted of that beverage “which cheers but 
not inebriates.” 

The more Maurice reflected on the events of the previous night 
the more he felt convinced that he and his wife had been the dupes 
of some impudent imposture, and he was beginning to feel rather 
ashamed of their precipitate flight from the Red Manor. It was not 
flattering to his self-esteem to feel that he was being turned out of 
his own house by the tricks of Mr. and Mrs. Crotchet. 

“T can’t bear to think,” he whispered to Leoline, in the temporary 
absence of Mrs. Crotchet, who, in obedience to some order he had 
just given her, had left the room “ on hospitable thoughts intent,” “I 
can’t bear to think that old couple should have made such fools of us. 
The house is really charming. They seem to look upon it as their 
own property, and must now be chuckling in their sleeves. As for 
their doings last night, Iam resolved to get to the bottom of them, 
by-and-by, but, meanwhile, don’t you think it would be absurd, 
Leoline, to leave the Manor without at least having seen more of it?” 

“More,” said Leoline,—“ more than what we have seen?” 

“Well,” replied her husband, with a little laugh, which, however, 
was rather forced, “I mean the other rooms. The carriage cannot be 
here for at least half an hour, and I should like to look over them. 
Do you feel afraid to come with me?” 

“With you,” said Leoline, “no;” and as Mrs. Crotchet at that 
moment entered the room, “ We wish to look all over the house,” 
said Maurice to the old woman; “be good enough to conduct us.” 

“With pleasure,” mumbled the crone. “ There’s lots more things 
to see in it,” and she led the way, leering. 

As the new owners of the Red Manor passed through the various 
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apartments into which Mrs. Crotchet now conducted them, they were 
more and more struck, not only by the beauty and picturesqueness, 
but also by the size and comfortable accommodation of the old house, 
and Maurice felt less and less resigned to the idea of parting with 
the possession he had purchased so cheaply and admired so much. 
As they were examining one of the principal drawing-rooms which 
overlooked the garden, Leoline, with a start, suddenly pointed to 
Dame Crotchet, who was standing in the window and pointing out 
the view through it. 

“What is that?” she whispered to her husband. He looked 
where she pointed, and perceived between the old woman and the 
window the head of a man. 

Owing to the light being behind and not in front of it, the features 
of the man’s face were not distinctly visible, but its general outlines 
instantly recalled to Lord Maurice the face of the portrait in the 


room where he had last supped. The head made a menacing motion, 
as if in remonstrance or displeasure. 


“Who is that?” exclaimed Maurice. 

“Who is what?” said the crone, turning round. The head 
had disappeared. There was nothing between her and the window. 
“Lead me to the room we occupied last night,’ said Chisel- 
wood, 

“Maurice, I beseech you——,” cried Leoline, but he had already 
left the room. The crone hobbled after him as fast as she could; 
he seized her by the arm in the passage, and pushed her in front of 
him. 

“Go on,” he said, sternly, “and don’t stop.” 

Leoline had sunk trembling upon the sofa in the drawing-room. 
She was too terrified to follow her husband. 

When Maurice entered the upper sitting-room, preceded by Mrs. 
Crotchet, he found the portrait there in its place undisturbed. It 
had the same melancholy expression which had first fascinated and 
interested him—nothing about it was changed. 

“ Has that picture ever been removed ?” he asked. 

“ Never as I knows on,” said Mrs. Crotchet. “ Leastways, not 
unless it can remove itself, for it’s mighty heavy.” 

“ But it’s not attached to the wall?” he asked again. 

“No, it ain’t,” said Mrs. Crotchet. 

“Then it can be easily taken down ?” 

“T shouldn’t like to try,” said the housekeeper. 

“But I should, and I shall,” said her new master; “is there a 
step-ladder in the house? ” 


“Not in the house,” said Mrs. Crotchet ; “but there’s one in the 
stables.” 
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At that moment Maurice heard the sound of wheels and voices in 
the court below. He looked out of the window, and saw that his 
own servants had just arrived from Hurstanshaw. Motioning the 
housekeeper to follow him, he descended the stairs in haste. He found 
that Leoline’s maid was already in attendance on her mistress in the 
drawing-room. 

“ What have you seen?” whispered Leoline. 

“Nothing,” said her husband, “but I will return in a moment; 
I have a word to say to my servant here, and you also, Dame 
Crotchet,” he added, turning to the housekeeper, “ follow me.” 

By the aid of the step-ladder and the hammer, reluctantly pro- 
duced by Mrs. Crotchet, Chiselwood and his valet succeeded in remoy- 
ing the picture without any difficulty. They tested the wall behind 
it. The wall was perfectly solid. There was not the smallest crack 
or fissure in the wall behind it; no indication and no apparent 
possibility of an aperture in the brickwork, and not a trace of any- 
thing in the shape of a panel. 

“Well, sir, have you found what you wanted?” asked Mrs. 
Crotchet, with a leer. 

“Yes,” said Maurice, “ the wall is solid enough.” 

“Then I suppose the picture may go back to its place?” said the 
housekeeper. 

“You and your husband may put it back yourselves,” said her 
master; “and here he comes.” For at that moment Will Crotchet 


entered with the not unwelcome announcement that the carriage was 
come. 


(To be concluded in the neat number.) 
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Cwo Kisses. 


Two kisses, darling, stand out clear as fire 
Through all the gladness of our wedded life; 
Each perfect as a shrine of holy love, 
Each pressed on thy dear lips, most precious wife. 
The first was snatched from ruby lips that glowed, 
As conscious of their beauty, on that morn 
When thy low “Yea” had crowned my ardent prayers, 
And taught me unto what bliss I was born. 
The rising sun shone on us bright and fair, 
And as its beauty mirrored in thine eyes, 
I took my kiss, and with it, at thy touch, 
Entered that moment into Paradise! 
The second—ah! the agony of love 
With which I gave that kiss with bated breath. 
I held thee in my arms all fragile, weak, 
As given back from out the jaws of Death; 
And then I kissed thee. And the setting sun 
Shone on the pallid lips that clung to mine 
(Drawing in strength by force of my strong love), 
And cast a halo round thee, half divine.— 
Those kisses mark the eras in my life: 
Both born of love, and that love born of thee, 
Both gilded by the sunshine sent from God, 
Are sacred both, enshrined in memory! 


M. E. W. 














Some Points in this Year's Art. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


AvutHor or ‘STUDIES IN ENn@LisH ArT) AND ‘PASTORALS OF FRANCE,’ 





ComPaRATIVELY indifferent as has been the display of pictures in this 
year’s Royal Academy, the position of the Academy itself has been 
unchanged by the decline in the show. The summer exhibition of 
the Grosvenor Gallery has not been able to take any firmer hold 
than of yore on public attention, despite the exceptional successes of 
Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Calderon. The conditions of admission to 
the Grosvenor Gallery make it a task of almost superhuman difficulty 
to secure a representative exhibition. An exhibition there is sure to 
be tasteful, but its character is as certain not to be cosmopolitan. 
The Academy, on the other hand, retains the advantage of command- 
ing the most various talent ; and, even in the present year—when it 
is felt that a series of accidents scarcely likely to be repeated, has 
given an unwonted insignificance to the contributions of some of our 
foremost painters—there is some atonement for unexpected failure, 
in the presence, amongst a few outsiders, of unexpected success. 
Unless we are now to include the Institute of Water-Colour Painters, 
the Royal Academy, as far as its summer exhibitions are concerned, 
remains the one art institution at once popular and permanent. 
Would, at the same time, that it would be a little more consistent to 
its own professed aims! Only lately has it signified its willingness 
to treat the original etcher as well as it has hitherto treated the 
copyist engraver. Even now, while preparing to afford further 
space, with the agreeable dignity of comparative isolation, to contri- 
butions in the English art of water colour, it makes no sign of a 
willingness to elect among its associates men whose claim is founded 
on their practice of water colour. The water-colour painter, if he 
wishes either the financial or the social reward which follows on 
election to the Academy, has still to prepare to practise in a new 
medium. He must become a painter in oil. The treatment meted 
out to David Cox and Cotman and Dewint and Copley Fielding is still 
meted out to the masters of water colour, until they forsake their own 
particular art. This is indeed ridiculous, and one of two courses— 
either of which would be consistent or intelligible—should be followed 
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by the Royal Academy. It should elect two or three of the best water- 
colour painters, in virtue of their work in that medium alone, or else— 
failing to remove the offence which is practically caused by a refusal 
to elect—it should close its water-colour room altogether, and leave, 
visibly and professedly, as it does now leave tacitly, the care of water- 
colour art to the Society and the Institute. Again, in the matter of 
sculpture, the Academy has further duties to fulfil than any which it 
at present performs. Its ancient constitution forbids it to refuse 
election to the sculptor, but there is no adequate provision for the 
display of his work. This year an unusual number of good groups 
and of single figures on an important scale were rejected for want of 
space. Provision seems to be made chiefly for the display of dull 
portrait busts, which crowd together, one after the other, to the 
delectation of nobody. The large group and the life-size single 
figure have but little space in the octagon and in the one gallery. 
Yet they require to be seen from afar and to be seen all round. 
And only when these reasonable conditions are afforded, will the 
mass of the public take some interest in sculpture, and sculptors 
in greater number prepare for the execution of nobler and more 
beautiful work. 

Notwithstanding the deficiencies in the accommodation, the 
sculpture has even this year shown some signs of progress; and 
during a season in which the pictures have been rather beneath the 
mark, the statuary has been rather above it. I confess that a little 
too much has been made—I have myself perhaps elsewhere made a 
little too much—of Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s “Icarus.” One was inclined 
naturally to think the very best of the reticent and learned and dis- 
tinguished young artist who, two years since, had sent to the Grosvenor 
a graceful and accomplished contribution, and who last year furnished 
to the Academy a mask that had the firmness of the Antique. But 
the longer you look at the “ Icarus” the less you are inclined to for- 
give his proportions; or, at the least, the feet are permissible only 
on the assumption that Mr. Gilbert was determined to emphasise the 
fact that Icarus, however valiant, was born for walking and not 
for flight. With those feet, certainly he might have done much—very 
much—on the solid earth, but passage through space is forbidden. 
But you cannot condemn a work of art for a single fault, it may be 
said, And it is precisely because it is a work of art that one does not 
really condemn, but only remarks upon it. The fault is a bad fault— 
it has the badness of ugliness—but yet the merits are greater than the 
fault, and much may be hoped for from Mr. Gilbert’s future. The 
learning isin him, and, at bottom, I suppose, the poetry. Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft’s “Mower ”—another statue of great mark—offers no 
defect which we require to forgive or toextenuate. It worthily upholds 
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and confirms him in the position he has swiftly acquired—I say 
“ worthily,” even after the exquisite triumph of the “Artemis ” and the 
dignified success of the “‘Teucer.” To familiarise oneself with Mr. 
Thornycroft’s work is more and more to respect and admire it. It 
appeals the most wherever there is the most of knowledge,—charms the 
most wherever there is the most of refinement. After Mr. Thornycroft, 
among the younger men, perhaps one must place Mr. Mullins. Certain 
work of his at the Grosvenor, into the details of which it is scarcely 
needful to go, suggests that he is a little less learned than either Mr. 
Thornycroft or Mr. Gilbert, but how poetical, how perceptive of beauty! 
His great group was very well placed at the Academy—the com- 
position of the stalwart Esau begging a blessing of the aged Isaac— 
but it was the two little pieces at the Grosvenor that best displayed 
the tenderness und sentiment of his art. Hardly another sculptor 
in England, I fancy, could have secured just the peculiar qualities of 
“Love waked by the Circling Hours” and of the statuette of “ Memories.” 
One of these works may have indicated his deficiencies: both of them 
at least indicated his characteristics. Of the contributions of the 
better known—perhaps of the elder men—either to the Academy or 
to the Grosvenor, but little need be said. Learning and style are un- 
doubtedly in M. Rodin’s “ Age of Bronze,” but learning and style in 
union with vivacity and charm are in Mr. Birch’s “ Godiva.” Godiva's 
figure is not quite the best part of it. Not that Godiva’s figure is by 
any means a bad one. No: it is a tolerably blameless figure, but 
you have seen it all before, and it is a little wanting in the grace of 
perfection for one that is so much wanting in the charm of individ- 
uality. But if the actual mould of Godiva, if her permanent form, 
does not respond to all that one could expect from a beauty so 
famous, her action is at all events appropriate and dramatic as well 
es touching. She stands ready to mount: one hand outstretched on 
the horse’s neck with a gesture of acceptance of the ordeal, yet 
reproach at the outrage, and the last draperies scarcely yet let fall. 
The horse behind her neighs and paws the ground in hurry to be 
gone. Swift will be her passage. Now though it can hardly be 
said that Mr. Birch fails in the figure of the lady, it is in the 
horse and in the composition as a whole that there lies the eminent 
success. Some months ago, in the House of Commons, the First 
; Commissioner of Works said that which was construed into an 
opinion that the English artist was scarcely forthcoming who could 
deal with an equestrian statue. Mr. Brock and Mr. Birch had at that 
time produced—nay, had in a measure become famous by—equestrian 
statues, or groups in which the horse had a great or dominant part. 
Mr. Birch has by this time followed up his successes by the execution 
of that noble charger that will bear Godiva through the town 
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Perhaps the First Commissioner was misunderstood, if not, he was 
misinformed. 

Well then, one of the characteristics of this year’s English art is 
undoubtedly the vitality shown by a few sculptors, even when they 
are little encouraged. The conditions which the art of sculpture 
imposes are unfavourable to its wide popularity. It is eomparatively 
seldom that sculpture can tell a piquant or even a pathetic story, and 
the interest of story is, to a wide public, still the only interest of art. 
Restricted often to a single figure—at most to a group of two or of 
three, and then with no assistance from such objects as a painter can 
put into his background—sculpture is most habitually confined to 
the expression of character by well-observed form, or to the expression 
of the pure beauty of form alone. And in the case of male figures 
the form is almost bound to be undraped if it is not to be graceless. 
I am an advocate, as far as possible, for modern dress, but women’s 
dress is better than men’s; the frock-coat and the trousers, even if 
they are made in Bond Street or Savile Row, will be baffling to the 
sculptor to the end of time. And then again, though women’s dress 
is much better than men’s—though the finest of our younger 
draughtsmen and the finest of our younger modellers have under- 
stood and accepted the piquancy of line, sometimes even the intricate 
grace, of which the kilted skirt and the “ tempestuous ” flounce are 
susceptible—dress at all is only compatible with a very limited 
number of subjects. Many of the themes of sculpture demand the 
beauty and expressiveness of the nude figure. The beauty of the 
nude figure—unstirred by sentiment, unaffected by emotion—is itself 
a theme. But it is a theme for Phidias, for Flaxman, for Ingres, for 
Mercié; it is not a theme for that too influential personage, the 
British woman of middle age and of the middle class. 

And yet, in spite of the wide-spread ignorance which, along with 
an insensibility to beauty, ensures the ill-disguised aversion of the 
typical Philistine to the treatment of the nude figure, the increased 
treatment of the nude figure, even in painting, is a characteristic of 
this year’s art. One of the two most notable canvases in all the 
Grosvenor Gallery was the “ Aphrodite ” of Mr. Calderon—the picture 
in which the outstretched goddess, joyous of life and shining in the 
sun, lies out upon the brilliant blue and laughing waters, in the keen 
and glowing illumination of a Southern mid-day sky. The figure 
had been drawn with consummate and delicate knowledge, and painted 
with delight. Artists received it well; the wide public with in- 
difference, and one estimable critic with unaffected surprise. Here 
was an Englishman of more than middle age, painting beautiful form 
and colour for their own sakes alone. Hitherto he had painted what 
it is convenient to call “genre” and dignified to call “history.” 
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The new departure was at the least astonishing—was it even quite 
respectable? But the critic, in expressing his surprise, went, it may 
be, a little too far for one who was not prepared to go farther. 
Having told us so much, did he not owe it to us to be more precise— 
to tell us exactly at what moment of a wise man’s life the observation 
of beauty ought to be abandoned, and the refreshment of its presence 
foregone ? 

Mr. Arthur Hill and Mr. John Collier, neither of them painting 
the nude for the first time, have both of them this year produced 
pictures of the nude which surpass in merits their previous achieve- 
ments. Mr. Arthur Hill has been painting the figure all his life. 
The real observers of contemporary art have year by year detected at 
the Academy some example of his painstaking and deliberate, of his 
learned and tasteful, labour. The large world has passed it by. The 
public can hardly expect to have been moved by work which was neither 
on the one hand dramatic, nor, on the other, vulgar. But the Academy 
has generally paid to Mr. Hill the respect of accepting his picture, 
even if it has likewise paid respect to Mrs. Grundy by hanging that 
picture where nobody was bound to see it. Mr. Hill has undoubtedly 
suffered through that chilly indifference or active disapproval of the 
theme he selects which has caused even the best nudity of Mr. Alma 
Tadema to be banished—they tell me—to an unvisited and un- 
honoured apartment of the house to which it belongs. But Mr. Hill, 
to do the public justice, has likewise suffered through deficiencies 
which are his own. He is not dramatic, I have said; the quality of 
invention he either does not possess or has never exercised. Further- 
more, there are good judges of colour who deny that he is always a 
colourist, and in his theme the virtues of colour are as essential as 
the virtues of line. Well, this year, he has done himself justice ; 
those who receive his art with coolness say he has surpassed himself. 
He has sent to an obscure gallery in Suffolk Street—to that of the 
worthy but struggling incorporation of “British Artists”—a small 
cabinet picture of the first excellence. If “ The Shell” does not betray 
by its title Mr. Hill’s poverty of invention, it advertises his in- 
difference to any other attractions than those of form and hue. The 
damsel who is his real subject, call her what you will—nymph on 
some blithe Greek shore, or young woman hired at a shilling an hour 
from some shabby back street out of Tottenham Court Road—is 
presented with all the charm of which the painter of the figure 
should be habitually the master. The head is very refined, and 
doubtless a little idealised ; the figure is posed with ease, its full and 
rich contours modelled with firmness and delicacy. 

Mr. John Collier’s notable picture—which was at the Fine Art 
Society’s—aspired to the dignity of a subject from which poetry could 
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hardly be absent. Yet it is not poetical feeling in which Mr. Collier 
is richest—he is a painter of what he perceives, a depicter of 
beautiful matter, and his “ Psyche bound in the House of Venus” 
shows little of poetical invention. It is about a life-size rendering of 
a head and torso, the thick rough rope presses the figure below the 
breasts, an adroit contrast of texture being thus secured, and the 
story hinted at and left. In reality, like Mr. Hill’s picture, it is a 
frank and patient study of flesh-painting—a work devoted to the 
realisation of beautiful form and colour. A surgeon standing before 
it, held that it was too blue; there must be heart-disease there, or 
“Tf I saw that in a patient I should suspect some pectoral trouble,” but 
then it was a surgeon yet more eminent than he, who considered that 
he had given sufficient appreciation to the Sowrce of Ingres when he 
had turned aside from it with a “She may perhaps be graceful, but 
she has a disease of the hip joint.” That was a doctor’s criticism, 
but an artist’s is also of use, and “pectoral trouble” or no, Mr. 
Collier’s “ Psyche” is among the pictures of the year. I suppose 
there has never before been an art-season in which the painting of 
the figure has been presented with so much of knowledge and charm 
as in these three pictures, taking them together. We have owed 
something in the past to the refinement and grace of Leighton, and 
the Academic virtues of Poynter. But Mr. Calderon, Mr. Hill, and 
Mr. Collier—not to speak of Mr. Weguelin and Mr. Bartlett, who 
must also have their share of praise—bring to the beauty of the 
figure a treatment in some sense realistic. The flesh tints of Mr. 
Poynter are at times a little bricky ; those of Sir Frederick—save in 
the wonderful “ Psamathe ”—are almost avowedly decorative; but 
those of the men with whom we have just been concerned aim only 
at truth to the best endowed nature. Each has painted what he 
saw—the essential truth one would preserve, and not of course the 
accident one would forget—for in the painting of the figure, just as 
much as in the painting of landscape, there is scope for selection 
and for taste. The landscape and the model get at last on to the 
canvas, but in each case not as the first-comer sees them, but as the 
artist sees them—as the true artist sees them—who knows what he 
wants to discover, and what he must needs reject. 

It is fitting and almost necessary that our recent English art should 
show an advance in the department of sculpture and in that of the 
painting of the figure, for our supremacy in landscape may soon be 
in act to be contested. It will be at all events threatened. Among 
the younger landscape men, there are of course a few who worthily 
hold attention. Mr. Alfred Parsons, Mr. East, and Mr. Leslie 
Thomson are perhaps the most notable of them, and of these three 
it is Mr. Alfred Parsons whom I find, when at his best, to be the 
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most thoroughly satisfying. He has learnt something from the 
earlier English ; something, but not too much, from the French; but 
it is after all his chief merit that, being already sufficiently a master 
in craftsmanship, he sees the world with his own eyes. That is, he 
sees a new world. For that, after all, is the most valuable virtue of 
independence of vision in any art. In literature and in painting, to 
see as you have been taught to see, is to write or paint what has been 
written or painted before—is to work as others have worked. But 
the schools have always been the fertile sources of mediocrity—what 
is valuable is freshness. I cannot say that even the best of Mr. 
Parsons’s landscapes this year is equal to his “ Gladness of May,” which 
we saw last year at the Grosvenor. He had there the advantage of 
an exquisite theme, and he felt its exquisiteness. It is all very well 
for the most exalted and the most removed of criticism to tell us that 
theme is nothing and treatment is all. In what other art than the 
art of painting is such a doctrine advanced? No doubt there is a 
certain sense in which treatment is all. You would prefer a cabbag 
deftly painted by Gerard Dou to John Martin’s visions of Heaven. 
Bat all that that means is that the treatment must rise with the rise 
of the subject, and if it does not so rise the work is condemned. It 
means that, and it never means that the subject is nothing. Treat- 
ment can make or mar it, be it high or be it low. But treatment, 
even the finest, confines its triumphs to the regions of technicality. 
The refined person—the person who is really tolerant and of wide 
sympathy—will take a deeper and a more extended joy in the work 
if the subject in nature is as beautiful as the fashion in which the 
artist controls and subdues it. 

It is a lamentable thing to have to say—but I have to say it of 
landscape—that among ‘our younger men there is as little preoccu- 
pation with the beautiful and intricate theme, as there is evidence of 
mastery over lineand pigment. In pure landscape, the promise of the 
school went down with Cecil Lawson. Adventurous always, experi- 
mental at the end as at the beginning, Mr. Lawson did little with 
completeness, little with perfection. But he had, as very few have 
had lately, the originality of genius, the delight of freshness. As it is, 
in landscape, the freshest and the most exciting vision of the world is 
still that of an elder. It is that of Mr. Hook. And is not Mr. Hook, 
with his well-preserved success—nay more, with his "continuous 
triumph in the painting of our stable coasts and‘restless}waters—a 
signal instance of that which is gained by the selection of a delightful 
theme for a masterly treatment ? 

No unprejudiced surveyor of this year's art will end his investiga- 
tions with the fancy that any further hold has been taken, or is likely 
to be taken, of the public mind, by works conceived in obedience to 
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traditions which, because they were the most ancient, were probably 
the crudest—works occupied with “the ideal,;’—the ideal of a past 
time—works of “imaginative art”—an art so “ imaginative ” that it 
scorns the present experience, and has nothing to learn from this 
world of ours, in which—a lamentable after-birth—it yet must needs 
be produced. To that art, Mr. Burne Jones’s “King Cophetua and 
the Beggar Maid” is only indirectly related. It is not an extreme 
example of Mr. Burne Jones’s temper—of the curious temper in which 
he regards the Past and disregards this unfortunate, unworthy 
Present—this miserable day. And it is at the same time a very notable 
example not only of his powers of design but of his privileged and 
exceptional entrance into the secrets of human emotion, of his 
command of the expressions of tenderness and reverie and endless 
longing. You may think the hero weak. A monarch so over- 
powered with a novel amorousness—so smitten down by that blast 
of love, which has come to him, like a great wind, from without— 
may have little force left within him for a serious career. ‘They 
do best,” says Lord Bacon, “who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter, for if it check once with business, it troubleth 
men’s fortunes and maketh men that they can no ways be true to 
their own ends.” And King Cophetua is for the time overturned. 
Still, looking at the beggar maid, you admit the fascination not 
only of her tender grace, but of her exquisite humility. You then, 
however stern may be your theories, become indulgent to the sudden 
subjugation of this worshipping monarch. 

But Mr. Burne Jones's success is a success that is wholly exceptional. 
It is not in the path that he pursues generally—nor even in the path 
that he pursues this year—that we must look for the steady progress of 
our national art. A work of Mr. Orchardson’s, talked of more perhaps 
than any other single picture in all the Royal Academy, has among its 
many distinctions the distinction of having been wrought on lines 
which the wise may follow. Of all the instances which recent art 
happily affords of the possibility of treating contemporary themes 
with serious beauty, one of the most notable is Mr. Orchardson’s 
picture, a “ Mariage de Convenance.” It is something to have dealt 
with artificial light, even though it be but the mellow glow of a 
moderator lamp, with the delicacy that is therein displayed. But it 
is more to have felt the picturesqueness, the true serviceableness for 
designer and colourist, of that which is offered by the modern apart- 
ment. I admit itis the apartment of the rich. Fine glass glistens on 
the dining-table, and these dessert dishes are of the green of precious 
Sevres. Still, there is the lamp with its crimson hanging-shade. 
There is the butler of to-day, and to-day’s dress-coat. And, save for the 
spot of blankest white on the shirt front, nothing is out of harmony. 
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Nay, such a negative phrase is not indicative of the fact—the fact is, 
that the picture gleams and glows with noble colour. But Mr. Orchard- 
son, whether painting the eighteenth century or the nineteenth—the 
“ Queen of the Swords,” or the “ Mariage de Convenance”—has always 
been an artist. Only lately, perhaps, has he become a dramatist also. 
The “ Mariage de Convenance ” must be intensely true. A haughty, 
sulky, self-willed beauty of six or eight-and-twenty—a large blonde 
thing of stately figure, but repellent expression—has married a man 
not only thirty years older, but ignoble, exhausted, in all respects 
uninteresting. And he is sick of a sulkiness he had not bargained 
for, and she is dully angry at a premature indifference she had not 
foreseen. ‘The moment approaches when she sweeps to the door, and 
for to-night at all events there is an end of the thrice weary ¢éte-d-téte. 
Out of his presence she may sulk a little less, and he—when she is 
gone—may see the sky of his world a little less heavy. Respite, 
for a while, at all events. All this is thoroughly dramatic. The 


truth of its misery could not be more completely conveyed. It is 


a modern and a well-bred variation on Hogarth’s immortal theme. 
It is the “ Marriage 4 la Mode” of 1884, and, so far, brilliant. But 
perhaps a profounder though less popular triumph awaits the satirist 
of deeper insight who shall paint, not the obvious and inevitable 
weariness of the mercenary marriage which Mr. Orchardson has 
been minded to show us, but rather the unexpected horrors of the 
love match that has failed, and the straining of the ties which, 
to the ignorance of youth, were to be for ever delightful. 
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Mrs. Sorrester’s Secret. 
By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD,’ ‘THE BEAUTIFUL Miss 
Rocug,’ ETO. 


Part III. 


On the morning following the scene in the library when Bernard 
Strange had been forced to reveal to his friend the secret of the 
woman he loved and intended to marry, he rises wearily after a 
night of troubled and broken sleep, and is standing, partly dressed, 
thrusting his things into a portmanteau, when he hears the 
sound of a horse’s feet in the courtyard. He knows, or guesses, 
without looking out, that Barrington has already been to see Mrs. 
Forrester, and he is wondering what can have been the result of 
such an interview, when he hears a hasty tap at his door, and 
before he has time to answer, it is thrown open and Barrington 
enters. 

His face is worn, white and haggard ; it seems to have grown old 
in a single night. All the freshness and gladness that had made it, 
twenty-four hours ago, better to look at than many far handsomer 
faces, is gone for ever. 

He shuts the door, comes straight forward and holds out his 
hand to the man he had never doubted, and to whom he had 
never spoken an unkind word until a woman came between them. 

“T have to ask your pardon, Bernard!” he says in a voice that 
seems to have changed too, and grown old like his face. “I was 
mad last night—mad with pain and misery. You did only what 
was right and just, as you always do, and I was a brute to make it 
harder for you.” 

Strange takes his hand, and holds it in a tight grip, but he says 
nothing. He cannot. There are times when words do not come 
easily to men. 

“You see,” says Barrington, dropping his hand and turning away, 
“it came so suddenly upon me, and it was so hard. I trusted her 
with all my heart, and I loved her as I never thought I should love 
any woman.” 

He has gone to the window. Strange cannot see his face, but 
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if he could, he would not dare to look at it. And he can find no 
word to say—he is so sorry for him. 

“Tf she had trusted me, if she had not thought it necessary to 
deceive me,” continues the other in the same tired, dull voice, “I 
would have believed in her, and defended her against all the world— 
but she could not trust me.” 

“ After all,” says Strange in a clear, composed voice, “she is not 
a bad woman. She is only a woman whom a miserable chance has 
placed in such an unfortunate position that she was compelled to 
take refuge in deceit, or to carry about with her to the day of her 
death the taint of a horrible notoriety which she had not justly 
deserved. I know,” he continues urgently, moved by a strong 
impulse, “ that when she came here her only desire was to bury 
herself in oblivion, and that it was only your kindness and Cicely’s 
that dragged her from it; and though she was mad to dream of 
marrying you under such conditions, now that you know all, may 
it not be possible for you to forgive her?” 

A moment ago he would not have believed it possible that he 
should make such an appeal. Now it is dragged from him, not from 
pity for Mrs. Forrester, but for his friend. 

It is followed by a short silence. 

“All night long,” says Barrington presently, “I have said to 
myself much what you have said to me; and when morning came I 
arrived at a decision. I determined to see her—to give her a chance 
to explain herself—to justify perhaps the deception she had 
practised upon me. I was ready even to think—as you have 
thought—that it might be possible to forgive her, to allow my love 
for her to overleap all obstacles ; but—” with a long pause, “it is all 
over. She has gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“T waited until half-past eight,” continues Barrington, in the 
same dull, heavy tone. “It did not seem possible to go any earlier, 
but when I arrived at the cottage I found it deserted. She had 
packed up her things in the night, and taking the old servant with 
her, had left by the first train, which leaves Oakhurst a little before 
seven. I obtained the key of the cottage from the man who used to 
keep it before she came here. I went all over the rooms—there was 
not a sign or a trace of her presence. She has left it exactly as she 
found it when she came here two years ago.” 

“You see,” he says presently, finding Bernard does not speak, 
“she could not face me. She has abandoned the position. There is 
nothing left for me but to forget her.” 

The words are brave enough, the voice calm ; but Strange reads in 
the tired, bloodshot eyes, in the forced compression of the frank 
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kindly lips that had never before needed to conceal their emotions, 
how difficult this forgetting will be. 

“Did you take no steps to trace her?” he asks hurriedly, and 
almost angrily. ‘It is not possible for a woman to vanish into thin 
air in these days. Where has she gone?” 

“T went to the station,” answers Barrington, in the same tone of 
quiet narration. ‘I found that they had taken tickets for London. 
Iasked no more. It is all over. She has gone.” 

“Tt is all over.” The reiteration of the words produces in Strange 
a sense of exasperation at his own impotency to deal with the 
situation, and he returns to his struggle with the portmanteau, 
stamping on the clothes which refuse to accommodate themselves to 
their places, with a fury which gives vent to his feelings. 

“What are you doing?” asks Barrington suddenly. “You are 
packing—you are going away ?” 

“Yes, I am going away,” answers Strange sullenly. “This is no 
place for me.” 

“You are going to leave us because we are in trouble? That is 
hardly like you.” 

“T am going away,” cries Strange savagely, “because it is 
impossible that you can avoid hating me. You were happy before I 
came. By Heaven!” turning away—“ when I think of how happy 
you were on that first night, I cannot bear it. I cannot stand by 
and look on.” 

Barrington’s lips tremble. For the first time since the beginning 
of the interview his face betrays an irrepressible emotion. This 
outburst from a man who in all his experience of him has almost 
invariably concealed his feelings under an aspect of serene indifference, 
goes near to unnerve him. He takes a moment before he answers. 

“Do not blame yourself for what you could not help,” he says, 
looking at his friend with all and more than his old kindliness. 
“Nemember that any man must have done the same in your place; 
and most men would have done it less kindly and generously.” 

Then he comes a step nearer, and lays his hand on his friend’s arm. 

“Stay with us, Bernard,” he continues urgently. “Stay with us 
and help us to bear our trouble. I am afraid,” trying to smile, “ that 
I shall not be a very good companion for a little while, but it will 
be hard on Cicely that she should lose you so soon, and, at any rate, 
we shall be much better with you than without you.” 

He turns away as he says it. His hand is on the door, when 
Strange speaks suddenly. 

“There is another reason why I should go,” he begins hurriedly. 
“T have been thinking that some one should try and find out what 
has become of this poor woman.” 
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Gilbert pauses, his attention arrested. 

“She impressed me when I parted from her,” continues Strange, 
still in the same half-embarrassed tone, “as a woman driven to 
desperation, and capable of any madness. She ought to be saved 
from herself, if it is possible to find her.” 

There is a moment’s silence. 

“Tf any one should try and find her, it should be I who should do 
it,” says Barrington slowly. “You may be right. I will think of 
it; but if I seek her, it will be no longer as a lover, but as a 
friend.” 

So saying he goes. The door closes, and Bernard Strange once 
more alone, begins hastily to unpack the clothes he has hastily packed. 
He throws them into the open wardrobe, and when he has emptied the 
portmanteau, sends it with a vigorous kick into the farthest corner of 
the room, demonstrating thereby the reluctance with which he 
abandons the intention of avoiding an unpleasant situation by a 
timely flight. 

His reluctance is not the result of want of heart, but arises rather 
from the consciousness that it would be easier to bear a large 
amount of personal suffering than to stand by and witness his friend’s 
endurance of it. For he understands now that Barrington’s capacity 
for feeling is not to be measured by the fact that he has only loved 
once, and that late in life, but that absolute loss of love and hope 
will go harder with him than with most men. And there is the 
additional consciousness, that if he stays any longer it will be quite 
possible to fall in love with Cicely, and that for the present, at any 
rate, it is better to avoid her. 

* * * * - * 

The meeting at breakfast is a trial to them all. For though 
Barrington does his best to act the part which has hitherto been 
natural to him, he is too little accustomed to any assumptions to do 
it well, and every effort of forced gaiety draws from Cicely a wistful 
glance, which emphasises the condition of her heavy, tear-stained 
eyes, and between the two Strange finds it difficult to preserve his 
ordinary appearance of self-possessed ease. They are all glad when 
the ordeal is over, and it is almost a relief when Barrington announces 
that he is obliged to go to town on business, but hopes to be back 
the same night, or, at any rate, on the following morning. 

And when Cicely follows her guests and Barrington drives away 
to the station, Strange makes his escape, and sets out once more on 
one of those country walks he has grown to hate. 

His steps lead him, this time, in the direction of the little cottage 
where Mrs. Forrester had lived. It lies remote from any other 
dwelling, rich or poor, shut out by dreary overhanging trees, As 
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he leans on the little gate, and looks at the desolate garden and the 
empty window-panes, he feels an overpowering sense of pity for her 
that he has never felt before. 

He understands how strong must have been the resolution that 
could induce such a woman to seclude herself in such a place, in 
preference to any other life, and her miserable words, her despairing 
voice, recur to him with a terrible sense of their full meaning— 

“ T have tried one life—now I will try the other.” 

He knows then, he will know always, that she had tried to be 
good, that, whatever her faults or misfortunes, she had deliberately 
chosen the best life that was open to her; but now that the better 
life is taken from her and her miserable story exposed, he hardly 
dares contemplate the future to which her despair may drive her. 

He turns from the gate with a smothered groan, but the desolate 
picture of the deserted cottage remains in his mind to the day of his 
death. 

* * * * * * 

Dinner-time comes without Barrington, and Bernard Strange is 
obliged to take his friend’s place at table and to exert himself to the 
utmost to help Cicely, whose anxiety and uneasiness are too great to 
remain unsuspected even by the most unobservant of the few guests 
who remain. But, in spite of all his efforts, there hangs about them 
an air of depression and a sense of unexplained mystery which 
makes it a relief to all of them to remember that the morrow will 
bring their visit to an end, and leave their entertainers no longer 
under the necessity to keep up appearances. But through it all, 
though Strange does more than any other man could do to help 
and screen the poor girl whose sorrow and tenderness of heart have 
drawn him nearer to her than ever he was before, he avoids being 
alone with her, and carefully refrains from any expression of the pity 
he feels for her. 

In the morning he helps her to speed her parting guests, feeling it 
strange that he should be thus taking Barrington’s piace; but when 
the last of them has gone, he finds that Cicely has quietly left him, 
and that he is alone in the big, empty hall. He lights a cigar, and 
paces up and down the terrace, wrapt in the mist of a chill autumnal 
morning, his thoughts not so much with Gilbert as with the girl 
he is beginning to care for so much, that he is almost tempted to 
follow her, and try to comfort her. But in the gloom that has over- 
taken them it seems impossible to indulge in any thoughts of 
personal happiness, and he refrains from seeking her, knowing that 
he could not see her without some expression of a stronger sympathy 
than he can at present dare to reveal. 

The silence is broken by the tramp of horses’ feet. One of the 
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earriages that had gone to the station is returning, but not empty. 
Barrington is driving, and seeing his friend, he jumps down, throws 
the reins to the groom, and makes his way to him. 

They look at each other silently. 

“You have not found her?” asks Strange. 

But Barrington’s face answers him even before he speaks. The 
wear and tear of a hopeless search is plainly written there. 

“No, I have not found her,” he answers quietly, “ but I never 
knew, until I tried, how much I wanted to find her, or the absolute 
hopelessness of such a search. I traced her as far as the London 
terminus, but beyond that she was lost—lost in the great world 
beyond me.” 

Then he pauses for one moment to gain control of voice and 
words. 

“Bernard, old friend,” he says slowly and emphatically, “she is 
lost to me for ever. I will make no more attempts to trace her. I 
will confess to you that I hardly know what I might not have done if 
I had found her. All the time, through all the wretched hours, I 
remembered your words, spoken so long ago when I asked you to 
describe her. Perhaps you do not remember them, but I do. You 
said she had about her a fascination that might make a man commit 
any madness for her sake. Well,” passing his hand over his heavy 
brow, “I shall, perhaps, be able to thank God some day that 
I was saved from such madness, if not for my own sake, for 
Cicely’s.” 

Then after a moment, he resumes, in something of his old voice. 

“T will begin again,” he says resolutely. ‘“ We will go back to 
the old life. Weshall be just the same—just the same, remember ; 
only, if you care for me, never speak of her again.” 

So saying, he wrings his friend’s hand and turns away; but 
Strange, looking after him, knows that never again will Gilbert Bar- 
rington be just the same as he has been. 

* * * * * * 

Three days pass slowly, and on the morning of the fourth the 
hounds meet near Barrington’s house, and several of his friends, long 
ago invited, assemble at breakfast. 

Among these cheery and light-hearted companions he seems, to 
those who are anxiously watching him, to resume so much of his 
ordinary look and manner, that both are conscious of the hope that 
he is getting over his trouble. But towards the end, when they are 
lighting their cigars, a chance speech dispels their illusion. 

“What have you done with the beautiful widow, Barrington?” 
asks a man in a voice too loud to be ignored. “I hear that she has 
disappeared from these parts.” 
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There is a noticeable pause before Barrington answers, and both 
Cicely and Strange avoid looking at him. 

“Yes, she has gone away,” he answers quietly. “But I do not 
know where.” 

“There was certainly something mysterious about her,” continues 
the other loquaciously. “I would give a good deal to find out who and 
what she was. According to my experience beautiful widows do not 
hide themselves in lonely country cottages for nothing ; and the strange 
part of it is, that no one seems to know anything about her.” 

“T am afraid I cannot enlighten you,” says Barrington, and some- 
thing in his tone and manner compels the other to drop the subject. 
But Strange, glancing quickly at him, sees that the new, dark look 
has settled again on his face, the momentary brightness has gone. 

Cicely comes to the door to see them mount, and as they ride off, 
something in her look or attitude reminds Strange of the day when 
he left her, five years ago; but this time her eyes do not follow him, 
but her brother. 

When the day is nearly done, though the keener spirits are bent 
on another run, he leaves the field and rides slowly homewards. 
There is a long stretch between him and Oakhurst, and he is conscious 
that the old enthusiasm for country sports has somehow deserted 
him, while the thought of the girl whom they had left in loneliness 
and anxiety becomes too strong to be resisted. 

When he has sent his horse to the stable, he makes his way into 
the house and, crossing the hall, looks into the library. It is already 
growing dusk within doors, but in the semi-gloom he perceives a 
woman’s figure leaning against the window-pane. 

“ Cicely !” he says, closing the door and coming towards her. “ All 
alone? What are you doing?” 

She does not turn so quickly as he expects, and when he comes 
nearer, he sees there are tears on her cheeks, which his sudden 
entrance has made it impossible to hide. And at the sight of them 
his heart grows dangerously soft. He comes closer to her, and looks 
at her. 

“You have been fretting,” he says, dropping his voice, and 
forgetting all his resolutions. “Tell me what is troubling you.” 

The sudden change to tenderness from the reserve which he has 
preserved during the last few days, unnerves her, and sets her 
trembling, but she makesa brave attempt to dash away her tears. 

“T have been anxious,” she answers with a quivering voice. 
“ You will laugh at me perhaps, but all day I have} been full of fears 
about Gilbert.” 

“There is no cause,” he says reassuringly. “He has been going 
splendidly, and believe me, it is the best thing in the world for 
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him. There is no better cure for a sore heart than a hard day’s 
exercise.” 

“ He has always been a bold rider,” she answers quickly, “but he 
was never reckless before. I know,” she continues eagerly, “ that 
though he has seemed to try to forget, he has been wearing his heart 
out with anxiety about er. He has scarcely eaten, and his eyes tell 
me that he has scarcely slept since she left him ; and just when he 
seemed to have grown happier for a few moments, that man’s careless 
chattering revived it all. Did you notice his face when he rode 
away? If you did, you would know, asI know, that the misery of it 
all had made him nearly mad!” 

To the terrible earnestness of these words he can find little to 
answer, for he knows them to be near the truth. 

“Do you know,” says the girl, turning suddenly round on him, 
“that I nearly loved her. I cannot call her by her name, for a 
woman who has two names has none; but now,” her voice rising, 
“now that she has spoilt his life, I think I hate her!” 

The vehemence of her tone startles him. 

“Do not hate her, but pity her,” he says quietly. “For she isa 
most unhappy woman.” 

She draws herself a little away from him. 

“ Ah, I forgot,” she says very slowly. ‘You loved her too.” 

But she is hardly prepared for the effect of these words. Even in 
the semi-darkness she can see his eyes gleam with sudden uncon- 
trollable passion. He grasps her hand, compelling her to face him. 

“Do you pretend to believe that?” he cries fiercely. “Ihave told 
you the truth, and more than the truth. For an hour, or a minute, 
when I pitied her so much, I may have thought it possible to love 
her, but no more. Is she to spoil our lives as she has spoilt 
Gilbert’s? If so, I will say, as you say—that I almost hate her!” 

He feels her hand trembling, and he holds it closer in his, drawing 
her to him. 

“Cicely !” he says, looking straight into her eyes, “you know that 
I love you.” 

Her breath comes hard and fast—for a moment she finds it 
difficult to speak, then she tries to draw away her hand, and to 
return his look with a courageous steadfastness. 

“You are sorry for me,” she says slowly, “and you are mistaking 
pity for love, as you did once before. You will go away and forget 
me.” 
ew 1 shall not go away,” he says with a sudden smile; “I shall stay 
and make you love me.” 


She is silent, but her eyes droop, and on her face there comes a 
sudden brilliant flush. 
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“Do you know,” he continues, emboldened by this unconscious 
evidence in his favour, “that all these years I have somehow 
dreamt of you as my wife, and when I came home and found you 
a beautiful woman, and not only beautiful, but noble and tender and 
good, I knew that I loved you as I had never loved any other 
woman. Cicely,” very gently, “you used to love me—and you 
were not afraid to tell me so then. Will you not say so now?” 

She is silent a moment, then she lifts her eyes. 

“T have always loved you—next to Gilbert,” she begins with pale 
quivering lips. “ But x 

“But,” he cries, suddenly clasping her in his arms, “I will be 
next to Gilbert no more. I will be before Gilbert, before all the 
world!” 

She does not answer. Even yet she does not say that she loves 
him, but she rests in his arms, his kisses on her face, and he knows 
that she would not permit herself to remain there if she did not love 
him—and he is content. 

Several minutes pass—the happiest in their lives—and then she 
lifts her head. 

“But Gilbert,” she says brokenly, remorseful for her momentary 
forgetfulness of his unhappiness in her own happiness. “My poor 
Gilbert ! ” 

“My darling,” he says gently, stroking back her ruffled hair, 
“there is nothing in all the world that will make Gilbert so happy 
as knowing that we love each other. I believe, I am almost sure,” 
he continues earnestly, “ that he has always wished for it.” 

There is a short silence. The evening is darkening quickly. 
The wind rising in fitful gusts moans through the shaken trees. 
The rain beats suddenly against the window-panes. 

“I wish that he would come home!” says Cicely, shuddering. 
“Oh! I wish that he were safe at home!” 

“ He will be home soon, dear,” he answers cheerfully, though he 
himself is growing a little uneasy. “Let us ring for lights and shut 
out the storm.” 

“Not yet. Wait a little. We shall hear him coming up the 
avenue.” 

They wait a few minutes, and in a sudden lull between the moan 
of the trees, the cry of the wind, and the dashing of the rain against 
the window, they hear the quick, sharp beat of a horse’s feet. 

“He has come!” she cries with a sob which reveals to Strange 
how great her anxiety had been. “Oh! I am so thankful!” 

They hurry into the hall, and stand at the open door, waiting. 
The darkness outside, the lights inside, make it impossible for them 
for a moment to perceive that the man who rides up to them on 
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a steaming horse, is not Gilbert, but one of the friends who had 
been present at the breakfast. 

He alights quickly, and_holding the reins comes slowly towards 
them. 4 

“Gilbert!” cries Cicely. ‘“ Where is Gilbert?” 

The young man looks at Strange, not at her. 

“He has had an accident,” he says nervously. “They are 
bringing him home. For God’s sake take her away !” 

These last words are spoken in a hoarse aside, but the girl hears 
them. 

“ An accident,” she repeats slowly. “Tell me the truth. He is 
dead.” 

“No, no; not dead! I hope he will be all right soon,” he 
answers—his healthy lips blanching. Then he clutches Strange’s 
arm, and draws him aside. “They are coming up the avenue. 
Get her away, can’t you? He is badly hurt.” 

But Bernard Strange does not even try to get her away. He 
knows it would be useless. He only puts his arm round her, con- 
scious that she is shivering in every limb. He does not even look 
at her, or speak to her. He only waits with her, and those few 
moments of terrible waiting compass an agony of trouble that will 
never be forgotten by either of them. 

In a sudden lull of the rough wind that blows sharply through the 
open door, loosening the girl’s hair about her death-white face, they 
hear the dull, even tramp of men bearing a heavy burden; and when 
the door is thrown wide open, and they carry Gilbert Barrington in, 
and lay him down in the hall of the great house, where he has 
reigned so nobly and so kindly, Cicely breaks from the arms that 
hold her, and throws herself on him, with a cry which pierces to the 
hearts of those who hear it. 

A man, whom Strange recognises as the village doctor, lays his 
hand gently on her. 

“We must take him away to the nearest room,” he says, very 
kindly. ‘We must do all we can for him, and then you shall come 
to him.” 

She yields unresistingly, and they carry him into the library, 
where but a few days ago he had received the heaviest blow of his 
life, and when Strange lingers behind, anxious to stay with her, she 
motions to him to follow, and remains outside alone. 

The servants gathered together at the first rumour of the terrible 
trouble, seeing her there, shrink away in silence. 

She kneels against the door, her head against it, waiting. 

She never knows how long she stays there—it may be minutes, or 
hours, or days, for all the measure she can take of time. Her pain 
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seems dulled into a heavy stupor until the door opens, and Strange 
comes out, shutting it after him. 

Then she starts to her feet, and he takes her hands, and looks 
into her face. 

Her white lips form the speech she cannot articulate, and he 
turns away. He cannot meet her eyes. He would give all that he 
possesses to evade the necessity to reply to them. 

When he speaks at last, his voice is harsh and strained. 

“My dear,’ he says brokenly, “you must try and be brave. 
His horse rolled on him, his spine is injured; he cannot live many 
hours.” 

In the after-days, looking back on this time, it seems to him 
that he might have told her more gently, less abruptly ; but he knows 
that all the words that he could have used could not have softened 
the blow to her. 

But she receives it in a way that is more terrible to him than 
all the cries and tears which he has expected from her. She 
staggers back a little, pressing her hands against her breast, looking 
at him with a dumb, dazed incomprehension. 

“You shall go to him soon,” he says, catehing at the only shred 
of consolation that he can offer to her. “ You shall go to him, and 
stay with him.” 

She gives a little cry, like the moan of a dumb animal in pain, and 
throwing out her hands, beats against the closed door. And almost 
at the same moment it opens softly, and the men who had carried 
him in, come out slowly and reverently. 

The faces of all are pale and troubled, but on the face of the last, 
@ young man who had known and loved Gilbert since he was a child, 
there are traces of tears which he is unable to hide. 

Cicely looks at him with a terrible, pathetic wonder, and then 
she follows the doctor silently into the room, letting Bernard lead 
her. 

And they stay with him, these three, until, as morning dawns, 
he dies as quietly and peacefully as a little child. 

He who had always lived his life so noisily and so cheerily, lets 
it slip from him now without a moan or a struggle. 

Once he lifts his heavy eyes and, looking at Bernard, tries to speak. 

“Try and find her,” are all the words that they can catch, and 
they know that his thoughts are with the woman who has left him. 

Once he tries to move his hand to touch Cicely’s—then looks at 
them with a slow pathetic smile when he finds it already powerless. 

“Take care of her,’ he whispers to Bernard, and that is all. For 
he, who had been so full of words in his life, is not able to speak 
many in these last hours of it. 
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And when it is all over, and he goes beyond them so quietly that 
they scarce know when he goes, Cicely breaks down into such bitter 
cries and tears, that Bernard is compelled to leave the doctor to take 
her to her room, and goes back alone to his friend. 

The morning light, breaking through the blinds, falls on the calm 
noble face of the man whom he had loved better than any in the 
world—the one man, whose simple, guileless nature, whose kindly 
generosity had held for him more of belief in human nature than all 
the creeds and all the doctrines ever preached ; and as he lays his lips 
tenderly, reverently on the cold hands that will never move again, he 
knows that he has lost one whom no one in all the world can replace, 
and that if he should obey that last request of his, and “try to find” 
the woman who had brought such trouble on this happy, goodly life, 


he might speak words to her which Gilbert Barrington himself would 
never have spoken. 
* * * * . * 

Many months later there is a very quiet wedding at the little 
village church of Oakhurst, a wedding at which there are more tears 
than smiles, and at which the happiness of those “whom God hath 
joined together” is strongly overshadowed by the remembrance of 
one who has gone for ever to a world where there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage. 

Later in the day, before they start on a journey which is to last 
for some months, Bernard Strange and his wife visit the grave 
where Gilbert Barrington rests with his forefathers. 

“He was so good,” says Cicely, looking up at her husband through 
tear-dimmed eyes. ‘‘ He was father, mother, brother, friend—all in 
one tome. ‘There was no one in all the world who had an unkind 
thought of him, and there are many who loved him so well, they 
would have died for him—but she killed him.” 

But Bernard is silent. In his mind and heart there remains 
always the remembrance of his friend’s dying injunction to “ try 
and find” the unhappy woman whose miserable life had over- 
shadowed his own. He has tried all means in his power, tried and 
failed, but he has done it secretly. He has not dared to speak to 
Cicely of her. 

She looks at him quickly, reading his thoughts. 

“Do as he bade you. He always knew best,” she says, laying 
her hand on his arm. “But when you find her, do not tell me. I 
am not good like he was. I cannot forgive her.” 

And so they leave him, alone and at rest, and go out into the world 
together. 

And after many months, Bernard Strange, resigning his appoint- 
ment, and all thoughts of personal ambition, returns to Oakhurst 
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with his wife, and tries to fill the place that Gilbert had left vacant. 

But even when years have passed, and children’s voices echo in the 

long corridors, and fill the big rooms with new, fresh life, Gilbert 

Barrington is not forgotten, and Madeleine Forrester is still unfound. 
* * * * * * 

Four years after their marriage, Bernard Strange and his wife are 
spending the winter at Nice, not in search of health, but in search of 
change. ‘ 

Four years of unbroken prosperity, in which nothing has been left 
to strive for, or to hope for, have carried with them one drawback to 
the man who had been accustomed to live by his own exertions, and 
to find some pleasure in the knowledge that his own ability earned for 
him those good things which he was so ready to enjoy. 

Now, all those good things lie ready to his hand, without the 
necessity to work for them ; and the abilities which he possesses, and is 
conscious of possessing, lie unused, producing in him a sense of restless- 
ness which makes the quiet country life to which he has striven to adapt 
himself, at times unbearable. He has tried to fill Barrington’s place, to 
be as Barrington had been, a simple country gentleman, finding ample 
content in a quiet home and country pursuits; but he is conscious 
that his former life has unfitted him for such absolute inaction of 
brain, and his restlessness drives him into frequent wanderings. 

One evening, some little time after they have taken up their abode 
in the pretty villa, where every luxury which wealth can purchase 
lies at their command, he takes his wife to Monte Carlo, by way of 
distraction. 

To Cicely, who has lived so quiet a life, the scene in the Roulette 
Salle is a new experience. When they enter it the room is full, the 
atmosphere oppressive, and only after awhile can they come near 
enough to the table to observe the faces of the players; and these 
present to her so terrible a fascination, that, leaning on her husband's 
arm, she stands watching them, forgetting even to speak. 

And she herself, who has become so handsome in her full maturity 
that in no ordinary crowd could she pass unnoticed, remains 
unobserved. 

The sense of suppressed excitement fascinates and oppresses her. 
She has never seen before, she will in no other place see again, a 
large body of people dominated by the great demon of Play to the 
exclusion of all other interests. 

By-and-by she becomes sufficiently accustomed to the strange 
scene to single out certain faces, and watch the chances of their 
play., Opposite to them she notices a little woman who in any other 
crowd, if observed at all, would pass as a quiet little grey-haired old- 
maid. She takes her money from a decent little reticule, and as one 
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stake after another disanpears, her only sign of excitement is an 
increased compression of her thin lips. Yet Cicely is certain that 
she has come to nearly the last of them, and she waits for the call of 
the croupier with more visible excitement than the little woman 
herself. Next to her is a black-browed, dirty Frenchman,—pressed 
close to him, a comely, stout Englishwoman whom Strange recognises 
as a woman of rank. 

“Would you like to play?” he says, amusedly, seeing Cicely’s 
interest. “Iam not a gambler, in fact I think I hate it, but if it 
would amuse you-——” 

“No, no,” she answers quickly. Then smiling, “If I were to 
begin, I am certain I should go on, and I do not want to look like 
them,” indicating the players. 

They move lower down. 

“There,” says Strange, with a little laugh, pointing out a pros- 
perous-looking, florid man, “ you have a good example. That is an 
English magistrate, and the last time I saw him in court, years ago, 
he was giving an Echo boy seven days for playing pitch-and-toss 
in the gutter.” 

But she does not answer him, does not even hear him. Her eyes 
are fixed on a woman seated near the end of the table. Her face 
grows suddenly white, her hand closes heavily on her husband’s 
arm. 

“Look !” she says, in a whisper. 

And following her glance he sees a beautiful woman, magnificently 
dressed, with an evening cloak of costly lace wrapped over her 
shoulders, diamonds glittering on her neck and on the steady white 
hand with which she is at that moment laying down her heavy 
stake. The shaded light falls full on the red-gold hair, the perfect 
white face, which alone of all the other faces at the table seems 
absolutely cool and impassive. Even as he looks, the bundle of 
notes which she has staked is swept away by the croupier’s rake, 
and though there is a little movement in the crowd which has 
gathered round her to watch her play, she never betrays by the 
slightest quiver of her eyelids, or the smallest movement of her 
beautiful mouth, the least sign of interest in the game. 

And as he looks, and looks again to assure himself of her identity, 
— Barrington’s dying words, so long forgotten, come back to 

im— 

“Try and find her.” He had tried, tried and failed, and had 
at last abandoned all hope of tracing her; and now at last he has 
found her here. 

Her heavy dark eyes, bent on the table, and taking no interest in 
those around her, are suddenly drawn by the magnetism of a fixed 
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look, to his. She looks from him to Cicely. Her hand, raised to 
place her stake, suddenly falters. Her face, always white, grows 
visibly whiter. Her hand closes quickly, grasping the notes. 

“Rien ne va plus.” 

But her game has not been made, and the people looking to see 
the cause of this sudden hesitation in a woman whose bold play has 
made her notorious, see only an Englishman and his wife making 
their way through the crowd, out of the room. 

Bernard Strange and his wife walk to the station almost in silence. 
‘When he has put her into the train which is leaving for Nice, he 
stands hesitating. The sudden sight of the woman whom she has, 
rightly or wrongly, always regarded as the indirect cause of her 
brother’s death, has affected Cicely strongly. She is pale and 
trembling, and in spite of the strong desire to use the opportunity 
which chance has presented to him, Strange cannot bear to leave her 
to go home alone. 

“Tell me what to do,” he says, laying hishand on hers. “Shall I 
eome with you?” 

But she answers him firmly, “No; you must go and try to find 
her. He told you to do it, and you must obey him.” Then she 
tries to smile. “I am quite safe here, and I shall be all right when I 
get home to the children.” 

And so the train bears her away, and he makes his way back to 
the Kursaal, strongly divided between a keen anxiety for his wife and 
a still keener desire to see once more the unfortunate woman who 
had played so large a part in their lives, 

When he once more stands among the crowd round the roulette 
table, he perceives that she is still in her place, and still playing. 
He had almost supposed she would have taken advantage of his 
absence to have escaped him, and he is conscious of a distinct relief 
in finding that she has not again evaded him. 

He stands opposite to her, unseen in the crowd, and watches her. 
He sees that the number of people around her is larger than before, 
that the interest in her play has increased, and after a short observa- 
tion he understands that this interest is derived from the fact that 
she is staking and losing larger sums that any one else at the table. 
He see that she plays steadily and without recklessness, but the luck 
is dead against her, and as stake after stake is swept away, his 
interest grows and deepens into a strong excitement. 

He is so absorbed in it, that he starts when a man lays his hand 
on his arm and accosts him by name. 

“Strange! Who would have thought of seeing you here! Have 
you been playing ?” 

“No. I am only looking on at other people’s games.” 
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“You are watching ‘the Sphinx,’ She is losing heavily to-night. 
They say she is almost ruined.” 

“Who is she?” asks Bernard after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Who is she?” answers the other with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“T fancy that most people would find that a question difficult to 
answer. Her name is Madame de Neuville, but she is more generally 
called ‘Le Sphinx,’ because, though she is as well-known here as 
the croupiers, she is an impenetrable mystery to everyone. She has 
played for several years, and for some time was so famous for her 
luck that people used to back her game. She broke the bank once, 
but during the last few weeks she has been losing so heavily that 
they say she has parted with most of her jewels, and is largely in 
debt. I should think,” with a careless laugh, “ that to-night’s work 
would finish her.” 

There is a moment’s silence; Strange’s eyes rest on the beautiful, 
inscrutable face of the player. 

“T admire her,” says his acquaintance, following his look. 
** Winning or losing, she is always the same. She never turns a 
hair.” 

“Has she a husband—where is he?” asks Strange quickly. 

“A husband? That is a person no one inquires after at Monte 
Carlo,” says the other with a laugh. 

Strange feels inclined to turn from him with disgust, but he 
compels himself to ask one more question : 

“Can you tell me what sort of woman she is?” 

As the words pass his lips he remembers, with a sense of fatalism, 
that they are almost the very words that Gilbert Barrington had 
used so long ago. 

But the answer, given by a man who might be taken as a type of 
that unthinking crowd, among whom this poor woman has passed 
her later life, is a distinct relief to him. 

“Though she comes and goes, and lives, as far as one can see, 
without any protection but her own, she has the character of being 
so proud and so reserved, that there is not a man in Monte Carlo who 
would dare to believe her less good than she seems, or having dared 
once, would ever dare again.” 

And Strange, hearing this speech, looks again at the woman, whose 
noble courage has held her, even among such ignoble surroundings, 
beyond reproach, with a pity that almost amounts to respect. 

At that moment he sees a little movement in the crowd, which 
separates to allow her to pass out. She wraps her cloak about her 
as she leaves the table, and passes away unfollowed, except by him. 
As the heavy door swings to behind her, he pursues her, unobserved. 
She goes through the outer rooms, on to the terrace. 
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She pauses there a moment, lifting her face to the soft, perfumed 
air, with a long sigh which is audible to him in the perfect stillness, 
He follows her swiftly, and when he is certain that she is absolutely 
unobserved, touches her arm, 

She turns quickly. 

“ Ah!” she says, with a long, deep breath. “It is you!” 

He is so unnerved by the suddenness of this encounter with the 
woman he has so long searched for, that for a moment he can say 
nothing. He had meant to reproach, to blame, to question her; he 
can do nothing but hold her hand and look into her beautiful white 
face with a sense of absolute gladness at finding it again. And it 
is she who speaks first. 

“T hoped,” she says sadly and gravely, “that I should see you 
again. I wanted to see you—just once.” 

The quietude of her look and tone conveys to him a sense of 
desperate sorrow, which he cannot understand, but which afterwards, 
by the light of a keener comprehension, he is able to guess at. 

“Do you not know,” he asks in quick, agitated tones, “ that for four 
years I have searched for you? And at last I have found you—here.” 

The last word conveys an accusation which she is quick to under- 
stand. 

“Yes, you have found me here,” she says, drawing a little away 
from him, and wrapping her cloak closer together. ‘“ Do you think 
there could be a better place for a woman who has no name, no 
friends, no home? This,” looking around her, “is the last refuge 
of the miserable and the unfortunate, and I, of all women, am most 
miserable, most unfortunate!” 

The abandonment of this avowal from a woman who has always 
concealed the sense of her own misfortune under an attitude of proud 
reserve, touches him keenly. 

“You have been miserable,” he says hotly. ‘ And you have given 
us no chance to help you! Why have you hidden yourself for all 
these years?” 

“There was no one who could help me,” she answers with the 
same terrible sadness, lifting her heavy eyes to his. ‘I was beyond 
help.” 

“But if you had no thought for yourself,” he continues hastily, 
breaking into the reproaches from which he had meant to forbear, 
“did you never think how cruelly your sudden disappearance would 
hurt Gilbert Barrington? You know that he is dead?” 

She shrinks from these hard words, clasping her hands tighter 
against her breast. 

“ Yes, I know it,” she answers quietly. 
“But you do not know,” he continues hastily, “that almost his 
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last words, his last thoughts, were of you. When he was dying and 
could scarcely speak, he bade me ‘try and find’ you. It was 
evident that the thought of your loneliness and friendlessness had 
been a terrible trouble to him.” 

He does not mean to press her too hardly; only the never- 
forgotten sorrow of his friend’s untimely death, and the hopelessness 
of the quest which has since been laid upon him, compel him to 
words which he afterwards regrets. 

He sees her breast heave with long-drawn breaths, which a weaker 
woman would have allowed to turn to sobs. 

“ Do not blame me, do not reproach me,” she says with difficulty. 
“For indeed you have no need. All the reproaches that you could 
use could not hurt me more than my own remorse for having allowed 
my miserable life to darken his. Whether he may have forgiven 
me or not, God knows, I have never forgiven myself.” 

Then as he does not speak, blaming himself for having added to 
the weight of a sorrow which is evidently already almost too heavy 
to bear, she continues, in the same tone of hardly-suppressed 
emotion : 

“When I left him with the intention of effacing myself altogether 
from his life, it seemed the only thing to do. I knew,” faltering a 
little, “‘ that if he sought me as he might, that if he loved me so well 
as to forget even my sorrow and my shame, the temptation of the 
quiet good life he could offer to me would be too great for me, and 
that if I married him, he would live to regret it. Believe me,” 
looking into his face with her pathetic eyes, “I tried at least to 
do what was right.” 

He does believe it—and, believing it, is so full of sorrow for her, 
that he can scarcely endure her look. 

“ My God, it is terrible!” he cries, turning from her, unable to 
bear the thought of the misery which this poor woman has bravely 
endured. 

“Do not be sorry for me, do not pity me,” she says, her voice 
faltering, and he sees, for the first time, the glistening of tears in her 
eyes, “or I shall not be able to tell you the rest.” 

He turns then, looking at her. 

“ Ah, yes,” he says slowly, “I had forgotten. You have not 
told me anything of these last four years. I left you as a woman 
whom Barrington had described as the quietest in the world. I find 
you—like this,” glancing at her costly dress and sparkling diamonds, 
“playing at Monte Carlo. It is certainly a change that is difficult 
to account for.” 

She shrinks from the sudden hardness of his tone; and when she 
answers, her voice has grown equally hard. 
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“ Tt is a change for which I am not bound to account to any one,” 
she says, with that pride which he had always admired in her, “ but 
this is the last time I shall see you, and I have a fancy—a foolish 
fancy, perhaps—that you should not think more badly of me than I 
deserve.” 

Then she lifts her face, and, looking beyond him into the deep blue 
of the starlit skies, continues her story : 

“When I left you, I told you I had tried one life, and that I 
would try the other. I had tried to be a good woman, to outlive in 
quietness and oblivion the stigma that had been brought upon 
me, and I failed—-you know how I failed. Then I realised all my 
money, and I changed my name again. I came abroad and went 
from place to place, calling myself Madame de Neuville—my 
mother’s maiden name. When my money was nearly gone I 
chanced to be at Nice. I played for the first time, I went on, 
winning so largely that I became rich. I spent the money asI got 
it, on every extravagance. The excitement that is necessary to all 
lives I have found in play.” 

When she has finished her avowal, he is silent. She looks at him 
questioningly. 

“ Are you going to blame me? ‘Tell me what else I could do?” 

“No,” he answers quietly. “I have no right to blame you. I am 
only waiting for the rest of your story.” 

“The rest ? You mean r 

“T mean that a woman so beautiful as you are,” he says hastily, 
“could not have lived without friends—or lovers.” 

For a moment she flushes hotly, then her face pales. 

“Ah!” she says, with quiet scorn. “So you have after all no 
better understanding of me than all the rest. The people here have 
called me the Sphinx because a woman who lived without lovers 
appeared to them an inscrutable mystery. Well,” with a strange 
and bitter smile, “as 1 shall remain a mystery to them, so I must 
to you.” 

Her look and words make him so ashamed of the doubts which he 
has entertained of her that he cannot speak. 

“Could not you understand,” she goes on more softly, “ that 
after the misery I had brought on the best and kindest man I ever 
knew, it was not possible to let any other man run the risk of loving 
me?” 

The words are simple, they carry no strong assertion of the 
absolute self-renunciation which had made them possible to her, but 
as he looks at her, standing with the starlight on her golden hair, on 
her beautiful white face, he feels for her a deeper veneration than he 
has ever felt for any woman. 
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She appears to him already sanctified by the martyrdom of 
unmerited suffering. 

He would give all that he possesses to save her, to restore her to 
some happier life; and when he remembers his own absolute 
powerlessness to help her, he almost groans aloud. 

“What is to be the end of it?” he cries suddenly. ‘“ How can 
such a life continue ? ” 

“The end has come,” she answers quietly, with a smile that seems 
terrible to him. “When I left the tables to-night, I had lost my 
last franc. The jewels I am wearing may pay the few debts that I 
owe, but that is all. I shall never play again.” 

“You need never want money,” he begins quickly, hardly 
knowing what he says. “You know that I have plenty—that 
much that I have was Gilbert Barrington’s—that he would have 
wished x 

“Hush !” she cries suddenly, holding up her hand. “You do not 
know what you are saying. You mean kindly. I know that. But 
do not say it again.” 

He is silent, abashed by the strong pride which make his words 
seem an indiscretion. 

“This is good-bye,” she says, coming towards him, and holding 
out her hand. “Our ways lie far apart. . . Ah!” suddenly recoiling, 
“do you remember when I said that once before—so long ago?” 

He remembers. She sees that in his face. 

“T told you then that you were happy—I was unhappy ; that you 
were honoured and I was dishonoured, and I was right. The years 
that have brought to you all the good things of an honoured and 
happy life, have left me—as you see me.” 

A slight gesture of her out-thrown hands emphasises her words. 

“You could not trust me then, as you cannot trust me now,” she 
says, with a sudden tremble in her low voice; “but I think that if 
you had found it possible to believe in me, my life might have been a 
happier one.” 

He hardly knows how much or how little this avowal may mean 
on her part, but he understands on his own part, as he has never 
understood before, that if he had been brave enough to have believed 
in her when all the world seemed against her, his life might have 
held a greater love, and higher possibilities, than he can ever now 
attain to. He does not answer her, but his face probably reveals 
something of his feeling, for she goes on quickly : 

“Do not blame yourself. You were right—quite right—for,” 
trembling and looking furtively around her, “I had a secret, and 
you were the only one clever enough to know that I had concealed 
something even from you.” 
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“ Ah!” he says, with a cry which is full of reproach. “If you 
had only told me then! Are you going to tell me now?” 

“It is too late,” she answers, shrinking under the penetrating 
glance of his dark eyes; “and though it can do no harm, it can do 
no good.” 

* Tell me,” is all he answers. 

He has always held a certain control over her which no other man 
had ever appeared to possess, and though she stands hesitating and 
faltering, he knows that she will obey him, and he waits, with a strong 
excitement, for the knowledge of that secret whose earlier revelation 
might have changed the current of his life. 

“When I told you,” she begins in a quivering voice, and moving 
further into the shadow, so that he can only see the gleam of her 
dark eyes, only guess the trembling of her lips, “as I told all the rest 
of the world, the particulars of my husband’s death, and my part in 
it, I told the whole truth—with one reservation.” 

“Yes!” He can say no more, so terrible is his interest. 

“T found him lying in a lethargy, just as I described to you, 
but,” looking about her with the furtive, hunted look he had only 
once before seen in her, “ he held a letter in his hand, which—when 
I had read—I concealed.” 

He does not speak. Going rapidly over in his mind all his 
remembrances of the inquiry into Charles Forrester’s death, it almost 
seems to him that if he had been quicker-sighted, he might have 
guessed at this. 

“The letter laid on me an unmerited blame which I dared not 
face, and in the horror and trouble of the moment, I concealed it. 
But I knew afterwards, when it was too late, that if I had dared to 
show it, it would have been clear to everyone that he had taken his 
own life, and I should never have been suspected of—murder.” 

This last word is spoken so low that he can scarcely hear it ; but 
he realises then, as he has never realised before, all the horror of the 
shame which she had so bravely encountered, that even he had 
hardly understood its full weight. 

“Why did you not tell me?” he cries with futile reproach, drawn 
from him by the sense of all she has suffered, and from which he 
might have spared her. ‘ What was in the letter? ” 

“You know,” she answers with strong agitation, “that I left my 
husband’s house because I refused to entertain a man whom he chose 
to invite there evening after evening. That man had pursued me 
with his attentions before my marriage, and when after my marriage 
he thrust himself upon us, and came night after night to our house, 


I resented his presence so strongly that he became angry, and once or 
twice he almost threatened me.” 
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Bernard Strange’s face pales suddenly. He has never seriously 
troubled himself with any duubts of her former life, but now they 
present themselves with irresistible force. 

“ And—what power had he to threaten you?” he asks in a sharp, 
quick voice. 

“You remember,” she answers slowly, like one whose confession is 
unwillingly dragged from her, “that during the inquiry they tried 
to find out how I had lived during the two years between my father’s 
death and my marriage, and I would not tell. When I was left 
penniless, I was persuaded by an old friend of my father’s, who was 
connected with the stage, that I might become a good actress. He 
paid for my instruction, and supplied me with money, always telling 
me I should pay him back when I became rich; but when he died 
suddenly, I knew there were people who said and believed that I had 
taken his money in a way which other miserable, unprotected girls 
in my position—might take it.” She draws a deep breath—it is 
evidently terribly hard to her to go on. “It was partly to avoid the 
shame of a scandal I could not disprove, partly because I was then 
really almost destitute, that I married Charles Forrester. I know,” 
she continues, her voice rising, “that on that last night he and 
Captain Gascoigne must have quarrelled violently. It was proved 
that my husband lost deeply—he may have accused the other of 
cheating—and in his rage Captain Gascoigne told him that miserable 
slander as to my former life—and he believed it.” 

“How do you know that he believed it?” cries Bernard hoarsely. 

She droops her head. 

“The letter carried such an accusation against me as I could not 
outlive. There is no doubt that he wrote it when he was half mad 
with passion and with drink, but,” lifting her head again and speak- 
ing more firmly, “I concealed it when I did not understand he was 
dying, knowing I could explain all to him, and I concealed it still 
when I knew he was dead, because I knew that the dying accusation 
of a dying husband would carry a greater weight than all my 
denials.” 

He holds out his hand to her impetuously. . 

“Poor soul! God pity you!” he says, strongly moved. Then 
gently, “ Why did you not trust me? Could not you understand 
that I should have believed you ?” 

She looks at him with wistful, sorrowful eyes. ‘“ Would you?” 
she says gently, then adds, “Remember that I did not at first know 
that the concealment of the letter would bring on me a still worse 
suspicion; and when I did, it was too late to confess its existence ;. 
but sometimes,” faltering, ‘‘ Ihave been sorry that I did not tell you 
on that last night, when you asked me.” 
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They stand for a moment hand in hand, looking at each other. 

“Good-bye,” she says gently. “ We must say good-bye here—and 
when you see Cicely, tell her to try and believe that I was not so bad 
as I seemed, and that I have always thought of her as the only one 
woman who has ever been really kind to me in all my miserable life.” 

And as she says it he feels a drop fall on his hand, and he knows 
that at last she is weeping. 

“Take courage,” he says hoarsely, terribly touched by this first 
evidence of her weakness. ‘“ You have always been so brave. You 
must not lose your courage now.” 

“No,” she says, slowly lifting her beautiful face, and looking up 
with wet eyes. “I must not lose it—now. There must be a 
better life—somewhere.” And at that moment they hear the sound 
of footsteps and noisy voices approaching. She drops his hand. 
“ Hush!” she says softly, “leave me—let me go alone. Good-bye.” 

And before he can stop her, she disappears into the darkness, and 
though after a moment’s hesitation he follows her, he sees her no 
more. He remembers then that he has not asked her where he shall 
find her, but he comforts himself with the assurance that at such a 
place it is hardly possible to miss seeing her, and he goes homeward 
with the echo of her last sad good-bye ringing in his ears, just as it 
had rung so many years ago; but the pity he feels for her now is 


mingled with so great a reverence, that he knows that in leaving her 


then, he left one of the noblest women whom God ever made. 
* * * i * 


Tht night he tells Cicely all the sad and pitiful story of the 
woman her brother had loved, and on the following day he goes once 
more to Monte Carlo. 

For though she had told him that she would play no more, he 
knows too well the insistent nature of the ‘passion for gambling to 
doubt that he will once more find her at the tables. And finding her, 
he is resolved to take her to Cicely, to lead her by gentle means to 
some better, happier life. 

Full of this strong desire, he makes his way to the Kursaal, 
but as he is entering it he is arrested by the man who had claimed 
his acquaintance on the preceding night. 

“ You have heard the news ?” he says after greeting him. 

“No, I have heard no news,” Strange answers abruptly, wanting 
to get rid of him. “Iamina hurry. I am looking for a friend.” 

“You have not heard about Madame de Neuville—the woman 
you were watching yesterday ?” 

Strange stands still, arrested by the name which is uppermost in 
his thoughts. 

“ What about her?” he asks curtly. 
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“T wonder you have not heard,” says the other. “She is dead!” 

“Dead!” The word comes from him with a gasp. He looks at 
the man who has spoken it with a blank incredulity. 

“Tt appears,” continues the man lightly, with the air of one who 
repeats with relish a piece of gossip which happens by chance to lie 
at his command, “ that she has been in the habit of taking chloral in 
large quantities, but last night she took an overdose—and this 
morning she was found dead in her bed.” 

Bernard Strange staggers back—even from the thoughtless eyes 
of this gossiping acquaintance he cannot conceal the effect of the 
blow he has received. He comes nearer, laying his hand on the 
man’s arm. 

“Was it . . . suicide?” he asks hoarsely. 

“We have no suicides here,” says the other flippantly, rather 
amazed at the effect of his news, “or at least we never admit that 
they are suicides if we can help it. You see, they produce an impres- 
sion that is prejudicial to the place. It is true,” he continues with 
the same lightness of tone, “that she had lost heavily, that she was 
deeply involved, but after all, when a woman is in the habit of taking 
chloral, it is never possible to say whether she took an overdose by 
accident or by intention, and it is certain that the authorities here,” 
with an easy laugh, “ will give her the benefit of the doubt.” 

Bernard Strange turns from him with a disgust which does not 
permit him to exchange another word with him ; but from some of the 
officials he obtains the name of the hotel where Madame de Neuville 
had lived and died, and he makes his way there with the intention of 
claiming the right to see her once more. But as he stands on the 
steps, he remembers that any right he can lay claim to can only be 
based on a former acquaintance, and that he may be compelled to 
avow that the woman who had been known as Madame de Neuville 
was in reality better known as Madeleine Forrester, the heroine of 
the great Inquiry Case, and even in her death he will not bring on 
her the notoriety which she had evaded during her life. 

He turns away without a word, and for hours wanders alone 
before he can make up his mind to go home and tell Cicely; and 
during these wanderings the question which he had asked of his 
gossiping acquaintance recurs again and again to his mind with 
persistent foree— Was it suicide ? ” 

He remembers the desperate sorrow of her words and look. He 
remembers the very tone with which she had said, “There must be 
a better life—somewhere,” but he does not know, and will never 
know, whether she had taken her own life intentionally, or had lost 


it by a miserable accident. 
* * * * * * 
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~ And when he hai told: Gedy, she stands for a moment, pale and 
dumb with horror and pity.“ 
Then she bursts into tears. 
" And [ said that I°would never forgive her,” she says remorse- 
‘fally.° *®:You were right and I was wrong. -I should not have hated 
her; °° should only have pitied her. I thought only of the misery she 
had brought on Gilbert ; I never thought of the misery of her life.” 
He does not answer. He feels the sorrow of this sad and lonely 
death too keenly to speak about it. 
“Tt seems strange,” says Cicely, presently lifting her wet eyes—- 
‘strange and terrible that one woman should have all the chances of 
happiness given to her, as I have had, all my life, while — 
should have none—not one.’ 
Ay! it is one of those inscrutable mysteries of life which require a 
larger faith than his to accept calmly. 
“At any rate,” he says gloomily, after a while, “if there were 
any left to care for her, they might be glad she is at peace. She was 
right when she said that there ‘must be a better life somewhere.’ ” 


(Conclusion.) 
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